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VALEDICTORY 


it ceases and the editorial management passes to my 

successor, B. E. McCormick. It is with genuine regret 
that I surrender the opportunity of speaking once a month to, 
and I hope for, the teachers of Wisconsin who have so loyally 
supported their Association. Mr. McCormick has had a wide ex- 
perience in education and in journalism, and he will make this a 
better and more representative magazine than it has been. The 
field is large and his abilities have been tested and proved. 


W ie: this issue of the Journal my official connection with 


The first issue of the Journal under the present plan of or- 
ganization appeared in September, 1923. It had 32 pages, of 
which ten were advertising. The circulation was 11,000. In Sep- 
tember of 1927 the Journal had grown to 64 pages, with a cover 
of excellent stock. There were 15 pages of advertising and the 
circulation was 16,000. The experiment of an Association maga- 
zine has been successful and it will continue to grow and im- 
prove. 


The Association is sound financially. It has $30,000 invested 
in its permanent fund. There is no reason to fear its ability to 
weather educational, political, and financial storms. The mem- 
bership is loyal, alert, and active. The personal resources of the 
Association are its.most important assets. It will grow until in 
the not distant future every person engaged in educational work 
in Wisconsin will be an active member of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. 


The presidents and other officers have worked unremittingly, 
through storm and sunshine, to make teaching a more desirable 
profession. One who has not been close to the work cannot 
realize the demands made upon the time, energy, and ability of 
the officers. To them goes much of the credit for the successes 
of the past five years. But the cooperation of superintendents 
and principals, and the unselfish work of every local secretary, 
usually an “unknown teacher,” have made the growth of the or- 
ganization constant and stable. My personal debt to them is 
very great. 


I bespeak for Mr. McCormick the same assistance that has 
been given to me in such generous measure. 


E. G. Doudna 























Jesus as a Teacher 


sy GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


Thou art a teacher come from God 
John 3:2 


REAT teachers are great men. 
And, since the race throws up 
but a few great men in any gen- 
eration, great teachers are rare. In 
the absence of great teachers, educa- 
tion tends to become but the prosaic 
pursuit of a degree coveted for custom’s 
sake or a reluctant submission to the 
minimum preliminary coaching neces- 
sary for the assumption of a vocation. 
Sut now and then God lends one of 
his prophets to the classroom. A man 
appears to whom teaching is a passion 
as well as a profession. An Abelard 
or an Agassiz redeems teaching from 
routine and lifts learning to the level 
of a creative enterprise. And then our 
great budgets, our imposing buildings, 
and our time-consuming administrative 
mechanisms find their ultimate justi- 
fication. 


I want to consider with you some as- 
pects of the spirit and aims of that 
teacher extraordinary—Jesus of Naza- 
reth. I shall speak, not of the content 
of his teaching, but of the principles 
and point of view that animated his 
teaching. How a teacher teaches is a 
better measuring rod of his significance 
than what he teaches. I do not know 
how better to gain a sense of the unique 
and universal significance of this 
prophet out of Nazareth than to watch 
him in the role of teacher alike to the 
spiritually hungry and to the spiritually 
haughty. 

Let me make four observations on 
the discovery, the definition, the delim- 
itation, and the dissemination of truth, 
as these processes appear in the teach- 
ing of this teacher who was interested 
in truth for life’s sake rather than in 
truth for learning’s sake. I shall ap- 


pend to each of these four observations 
the moral for modern teachers that 
seems to me to be indicated. 


Respecting the discovery of truth, 
Jesus sedulously avoided controversy 
about truth. He would be ill at ease 
in the midst of the back-fence bicker- 
ings that have shamed and sterilized so 
much of the religious life of the last 
decade in America. He was content to 
embody eternal verities in parables 
which communicated to those who could 
see everything that was necessary, al- 
though they proved nothing by elab- 
orate logic. He did not seek the shal- 
low victories of the debater. For he 
knew that truth must be earned rather 
than learned—a_ principle that is 
equally valid for the saint in quest of 
God and the savant in quest of wisdom. 
He knew that men are not led to God 
by a battle of wits, and that truth is a 
flower that does not grow on. battle- 
fields. 

I have lately been re-reading the fas- 
cinating history of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. I have seen again 
the way in which the Reformation, for 
all its high intent, withered many of 
the finer flowerings of the Renaissance, 
that glowing movement in which a 
fresh advance of the human spirit 
seemed certain to endow the world with 
a whole new set of values and vitalities. 

There have been many explanations 
of this anti-humanism aftermath of the 
Reformation, each explanation reveal- 
ing the particular prejudice of the ex- 
plainer. Religion, says one, is always 
the enemy of culture and _ science. 
Protestantism was wrong, cries a Rom- 
anist. Romanism was at fault, cries a 
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Protestant. Most of the explanations 
seem to me beside the point. Dean 
Inge has, I think, given the real ex- 
planation. 

“The truth is,” he says, “that the 
Reformation not only checked but ob- 
scured the scientific progress which had 
begun in the century which preceded 
it. . . . The outbreak of fierce re- 
ligious wars in the sixteenth century 
destroyed the hopes of the humanists. 
It is useless to ask whether the Cath- 
olics or the Protestants were most 
guilty of this set-back to civilization. 
It was not Catholicism or Protestant- 
ism, but the state of war between them, 
which had this evil consequence. 

“Christianity, when unmenaced, is no 
enemy to culture; but as soon as war is 
declared, every nation or institution 
must subordinate all other considera- 
tions to the necessity of victory. It 
must curtail liberty of action, speech, 
and thought. It must devise and pub 
lish a fighting propaganda, in which 
the claims of truth and fairness are 
cynically disregarded. It must rest its 
claim on very clear and simple issues, 
which all can understand. When two 
religions are at war, there is no call 
for deep philosophers or subtle theolo 
gians. Both sides will rest their case 
on some external authority; their dog 
mas will be coarsened and materialized ; 
they will both, while the struggle lasts, 
become religions of a narrow and brutal 
type.” 

Contemporary America, in quest of 
the truths and satisfactions of religion, 
needs to remember that Jesus, as a 
teacher, sedulously avoided controversy 
about the truths of religion. Formal 
religious argumentation throughout the 
centuries has, | suspect, created more 
skeptics than it has converted. 


In the current warfare between the 
Fundamentalists and the Modernists, 
the spiritual future of America does not 
depend upon the victory of either side, 
but upon stopping the war, so that in- 
dividual men and women may go, un- 
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molested by the systematizers, on their 
quest of God and goodness. 


Moral for Teachers: The dogmatic 
propagandist, with a vested interest in 
a particular set of crystallized ideas, 
has no place in the classroom. 


II 


Respecting the definition of truth, 
Jesus did not reduce the truths of re- 
ligion to formal and inelastic defini- 
tions. He knew the danger that lurks 
in the passion to define. It is a great 
day in a man’s life when he learns that 
the most important things of life can- 
not be captured in neat definitions. As 
Samuel Butler suggested, a definition 
is an attempt to enclose a wilderness of 
ideas within a wall of words; a defini- 
tion is a kind of scratching around an 
idea, and the scratching usually leaves 
a sore spot. We cannot capture infi- 
nite meanings in finite words. 

John Jay Chapman has ventured the 
opinion that “Christianity persists be- 
cause men reflect on Christ at odd mo 
ments.” That is, men reflect on Christ 
when they feel no responsibility to de- 
fine or to defend any particular notion 
of Christ. In such moments they are 
free to feel the full impact of his stir- 
ring and stimulating personality. When 
they set out consciously to define him, 
they may fall into logic-chopping and 
miss the contagion of his personality. 

Definitions are useful as markers to 
show the road along which we have 
travelled in our spiritual growth, but 
definitions are dangerous when we 
clamp them down tightly over the fu- 
ture, and command the future to oper- 
ate within their limits. Definitions are 
means of taking our latitude and longi- 
tude, but they are not sailing charts for 
the future. They may tell us how to 
yet back home if we find our spiritual 
adventures futile, but we must not al- 
low them to keep us forever in the same 
port. 

In his Lay Morals, Robert Louis 
Stevenson suggests the picture of a 
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nimble and exact man who sets out with 
cords and pegs to stake out the shadow 
of a great oak, confident that when he 
has driven his pegs and stretched his 
cords, the shadow will stay within the 
roped-off area. But the intricate trac- 
ery on the sun-and-shadow carpet be- 
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lous attempts to capture ultimate mean- 
ings in unchangeable definitions quickly 
take on an antiquarian air and become 
singularly juiceless to the generations 
that follow us. 

In this time, when such strenuous 
effort is being made to convert Chris- 


neath the oak is 
a shifting and 
shimmering d e- 
sign, played with 
by the mood of 
wind and the 
march of sun. 
“At every gust,” 
says Stevenson, 
“the whole car- 
pet leaps and be- 
comes new.” 
Shadows laugh 
at boundaries, as 
truth laughs at 
definitions. And 
yet we spend un- 
told energy in 
the bootless busi- 
ness of staking 
out shadows 
when, with our 
partial insights, 
we draw up a 
creed and dare 
the spirit of man 
tooutgrow it. 
A creed, whether 
of politics or of 
religion, is a 
snapshot of the 
spirit of man at 











Christmas Greetings 


hristmas belongs especiallp to 
teachers. It celebrates the birth- 
dap of the world’s greatest Teacher. Tt 
magnifies childhood. Ft encourages 
goodwill and friendliness. BItisa time 
of renewed dedication to the great truths 
of life which everp teacher seeks to build 
into the characters of children. 


Could J make but one suggestion to 
the teachers of America at this Christ- 
mas time, it would be that there be read 
aloud in ebverp schoolroom of the land 
that great and delightful classic 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.”” Ft can 
be read pear after pear and no one tires 
of hearing it. 


In the spirit of this great classic, 
let us seek to magnifp and beautify in 
the lives of all the children the ideals 
of the Master Teacher who went about 
teaching kindness, simplicity, and 
Serbice. 


Cornelia S. Adair, 
President of the N. €. A. 





tianity into a set 
of doctrines to 
be believed 
rather than a 
person to be fol- 
lowed, we need 
to remember 
that Jesus, as a 
teacher, did not 
reduce the truths 
of religion to for- 
mal and inelastic 
definitions. With 
him, religion was 
a matter of spir- 
itual adventure 
rather than a 
matter of intel- 
lectual assent to 
a series of theses. 

Moral for 
Teachers: The 
logical statement 
of the subject 
matter is less im- 
portant than the 
psycholog- 
ical] stimulation 
of the student, 
for it is better 
for the student 
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ment. The his- 
tory of our political, social, religious, 
and economic creeds is thus a sort of 
family album of our spirits. The 
growth of men’s minds and spirits can 
be caught only by a moving picture. 
Jesus, consummate master of the hu- 
man spirit, with his clairvoyant in- 
sight, knew this as we do not know it, 
and so he resisted the temptation to de- 
fine. Asa result, his words have mean- 
ing for all time, while our over-meticu- 


to earn a little 


wisdom than to learn much 


knowledge. 


Ill 


Respecting the delimitation of truth, 
Jesus centered his attention upon a few 
central and usable truths of religion, 
leaving undiscussed, if not unsettled, a 
hundred and one incidental and subsid- 
iary issues. I find him seemingly un- 
concerned about most of the minutiae 
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over which the village infidel of my boy- 
hood home made so much stir. We need 
this spirit of simplification in religion. 
“T have,” said John Hales, one of the 
luminous religious spirits of the seven- 
teenth century, “I have, I confess, the 
same disease that my first parents in 
paradise had, a desire to know more 
than I need.” Most of us have this dis- 
ease. 

I have a friend who is greatly wor- 
ried over my spiritual welfare because 
he fears that I do not believe with the 
requisite precision and passion many of 
the things with which he has entangled 
his religion. He is strangely intolerant 
of simplicity in religion. It seems 
never to occur to him to judge men’s 
religion by the quality of their lives; he 
insists upon judging their religion by 
the quantity of their beliefs. His reli- 
gion is a very complicated matter in- 
volving assent to a thousand and one 
accessories that touch life remotely if 
at all. 

He is sure, for instance, that his re- 
ligion is intimately dependent upon the 
opinion he holds respecting miracles. 
He has lectured me roundly for the an- 
swer I gave to his eager question about 
my belief or disbelief in miracles. I 
told him that I had never been inter- 
ested enough in “the miracles” either 
to doubt them or to feel dependent upon 
them. 

I have never taken the trouble act- 
ively to doubt them because the his- 
tory of science seems to me to be an 
effective antidote for any merely facile 
and flippant doubt of a recorded inci- 
dent just because it sounds and seems 
miraculous. Most of the great discov- 
eries have been hooted at in their in- 
fancy by scientists who insisted that 
they were incompatible with the known 
laws of nature. Charles Richet, dis- 
tinguished French scholar, in his fasci- 
nating volume on Thirty Years of 
Psychical Research, gives many illus- 
trations of this fact. The great Bouil- 
laud insisted that the telephone was 
only a ventriloquist’s hoax. The circu- 
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lation of the blood was admitted only 
after forty years of skeptical and sterile 
discussion. In 1827 a learned French- 
man insisted that it was folly to think 
that water could be led to the upper 
floors of a house by pipes. All the sci- 
entists of all the academies for twenty 
years contested the action of microbes. 
The history of science is one long con- 
tinued story of miracles become mat- 
ters of fact. I cannot take the trouble, 
therefore, to be cocksure about the im- 
possibility of anything, however mi- 
raculous it may seem. Some day it may 
turn out to have been the very essence 
of simplicity. 

I have never felt dependent upon 
“the miracles,”’ because whether a given 
happening was a miracle or not has lit- 
tle or no meaning for my spiritual de- 
velopment now. I am not at all helped 
by believing that Jesus of Nazareth fed 
five thousand folk with five loaves and 
two fishes, for I know that for the rest 
of my life I shall have to work to sup- 
ply food for my table. 

In a hundred-year-old-book that lies 
on my table, I find this sensible sen- 
tence: “In all places and in all times, 
those-religionists who have believed too 
much have been more inclined to vio- 
lence and persecution than those who 
have believed too little.” 

Moral for Teachers: The unavoid- 
able temptation of educators is to over- 
load the curriculum, and to let the evil 
of encyclopaedism crush the sense of 
selection. 


IV 


Respecting the dissemination of 
truth, Jesus adjusted the impact of 
truth to the capacity and need of the 
minds he dealt with. “TI have,” he once 
said to a band of eager disciples, “yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” Here is a 
principle with singular applicability to 
the task of teaching in this confused 
and confusing time. Now and then we 
come upon pathetic instances of young 
men and young women who have been 
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blinded and broken by the impact of 
their minds against some new truth 
which they have been unable to assimi- 
late quickly and completely. The truth, 
understood, might have bolstered them 
up; the truth, misunderstood, has 
broken them down. Alike in religion 
and in education, grave concern is ex- 
pressed over these casualties that come 
on the battle fields of truth. What can 
the teacher do about these disasters 
that seem to spring out of the very di- 
vinity of truth itself? The timid an- 
swer with sweeping suppression alone. 
But the timid miss the subtle meaning 
of the seeming censorship which Jesus, 
as a teacher, exercised over the things 
he projected into the minds of his spir- 
itual apprentices. Let me try to snare 
that subtle meaning. 

The symbolism of light helps us 
here; for light, like truth, may be a 
source of life or a snare of death. In 
the autumn of 1927 the giant smoke- 
stacks of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany at Great Falls, Montana were 
flooded with a brilliant illumination. 
They were admirable as advertising. 
They flung a spot of beauty against 
Montana’s night sky. They were a 
source of life—of profit—to the com- 
pany. But when vast flocks of birds 
began their southward migrations, 
guided by a God-given flair for direc- 
tion, many of them, bewildered and 
blinded by the sudden brilliance of the 
lights, dashed themselves to death 
against the giant smokestacks. The 
superintendent of the company, benefi- 
cent as well as businesslike, ordered the 
flood lights out during the season of 
bird migration. 

Commenting on this, the Plain Dealer 
of Cleveland made this suggestive ob- 
servation: “Along the seacoasts of 
Europe and America untold thousands 
of migrating birds have dashed them- 
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selves to death against the lighthouses, 
We cannot extinguish the lighthouses to 
save the birds, nor do we seem able to 
devise any effective measures to min- 
imize the danger. As-long as there are 
brilliant lights in the path of migration 
birds will be blinded and killed. 
Lighthouses we must have; but we can 
get along for a time without flood lights 
on smokestacks, no matter how fine a 
nocturnal display of industry. may thus 
be offered.” 

Here, I think, is the most that can 
wisely be done about the occasional 
death that may lurk in the advance of 
truth, and the minimum that must be 
done to prevent needless casualties in 
the quest of truth. There are funda- 
mental aspects of truth that are to the 
mind of the race what lighthouses are 
to mariners of the sea; there are inci- 
dental ‘aspects and tentative formula- 
tions of truth that are like the illumi- 
nated smokestacks of the copper com- 
pany. “Lighthouses we must have.” 
We cannot suppress the fundamental 
aspects of truth, even if disaster comes 
to the occasional mind. “We can get 
along for a time without flood lights 
on smokestacks.” It is not necessary 
to thrust every incidental aspect and 
momentary hypothesis of truth into the 
minds of students regardless of the in- 
tellectual and moral effect. 

At best, we must live dangerously. 
And Jesus, as a teacher, challenged men 
to live dangerously, but his exquisite 
wisdom enabled him to adjust the im- 
pact of truth to the capacity and need 
of the minds to which he ministered. 


Moral for Teachers: The future of 
academic freedom depends upon teach- 
ers who realize that freedom is to be 
used wisely in the development of their 
pupils as well as vigorously in the de- 
fence of their profession. 
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A Prayer For Schools 


GOD, Thou hast put into our hands the future of the race. We 
are made co-workers with Thy spirit in creating the world that is 
to be. Thou hast put every new generation in the lap of the old, 


that there may be continuity of growth. Awaken us to our re- 





sponsibility. Stir us up to our own incomparable privilege. 
Make keen within us the conviction that we have no work more vital to do 
than to teach. Reveal to us the school as the heart of the world’s work. 
Vast problems press upon us. The world is upturned. The masses seethe 
in the ferment of uxtried theories. Yet the way is so simple! It lies through 
the child. The road to the Golden Age runs through the schoolhouse. 
There is no reform, however far-reaching, no establishment of justice, 
however revolutionary, that might not better be accomplished by patience 
through the instruction of the children, than through the schemes of pol- 
itics or the violence of war. Arms and disorder, destruction and over- 
turning, are man’s way. The schoolis Thy way. Lay upon the conscience 
of every teacher the divinity of his employ. Give him the enthusiasm of 
his opportunity. Show him-the beauty, the majesty, of his calling, the 
marvel of his art, the proper pride of his craftsmanship! Make every 
parent realize that the best gift in his power for the child is the school! 
Lay deep in every child’s heart an unshakable ambition to learn, to know, 
to come to mastery. And unfold to us increasingly what education means! 
Shake from us the ghost grip of the past, the narrowing hold of tradition, 
while we still preserve what is good. Deepen, broaden, enlarge our con- 
ception of the school. Make us glad to spend more for it, as the best of all 
investments for the security of the world. And show us that there can be 
no salvation for the race that does not first mean salvation for the child, by 
striking from his brain the chains of ignorance, from his heart the iron rim 
of superstition, and from his hands the curse of the unskilled! 


—Frank Crane 











A Review of High School Progress 


By J. T. GILES, State High School Supervisor 


[This concludes the article begun in the November issue.] 


TEACHING METHOD 


F ALMOST equal importance to 
QO the problem of the curriculum is 

that of teaching method. The 
curriculum determines method, but 
method, in turn, modifies the curricu- 
lum. In an article in the May School 
Review, Professor Counts suggests 
seven types of persons who should co- 
operate in the task of curriculum build- 
ing. These are the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the philosopher, the special- 
ist in the selection and organization of 
materials of instruction, the classroom 
teacher, the expert in the appraisal of 
the curriculum, and the high school ad- 
ministrator. It is easy to see how each 
of these persons has a part to play in 
the reorganization of the high school 
curriculum. But some way must be 
found whereby each person can make 
his contribution while the work as a 
whole goes forward. 


The Classroom Teacher’s Part 


In the past the classroom teacher 
has had only a small part in modifying 
the curriculum as a whole. It is true 
that here and there individual teachers 
broke away from the textbook formula- 
tion of subject matter and outlined 
courses of study better suited to their 
needs or fancies; but as a rule the 
course of study has been accepted on 
authority and no attempt has been 
made, or opportunity given, to bring 
about modification. Under traditional 
methods of teaching, conformity is nec- 
essary. The daily assignment of text- 
book material leaves no latitude for 
variation. If the classroom teacher is 
to contribute to curriculum reorganiza- 
tion a modified teaching method must 
be adopted. 


The plan proposed by Professor Mor- 
rison in The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School seems to offer a solu- 
tion to this difficulty. By this plan the 
teacher builds the curriculum out of 
subject matter units. No matter how 
busy the teacher is, or how inexperi- 
enced, she can look forward to the com- 
ing semester and plan the teaching of 
one unit in a single subject. The next 
semester another unit can be built and 
the first one improved. In this way the 
teacher becomes a curriculum builder. 
If she is at the same time working in 
cooperation with the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the philosopher, and _ the 
other educational experts mentioned, 
there is promise that her work will 
endure. 

Morrison’s textbook for secondary 
school teachers had a marked effect on 
teaching procedures last year. It came 
at a time when supervisors and teach- 
ers were beginning to realize that the 
old methods are inefficient. In the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades modified 
techniques had been worked out with 
beneficial results. The Dalton plan had 
aroused some interest among high 
school teachers and administrators, and 
had been tried out in a few schools. 
Modified Dalton, under the name of the 
“contract,” was being used in a number 
of high schools. Then came the Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, proposing as the unit of assign- 
ment “a comprehensive and significant 
aspect of a subject of study or a field of 
knowledge.” It attacked lesson-learn- 
ing and the traditional recitation. Mil- 
ler’s Directing Study had called atten- 
tion to the process of study as an edu- 
cational objective rather than as the 
product of study. Theoretically we had 
accepted that as a teaching aim, but in 
practice the recitation was a process of 
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giving back to the teacher information, 
solutions. Generation after generation 
of geometry classes had committed solu- 
tions and recited them in the class 
period, in spite of the fact that the 
teacher claimed he was teaching the 


{ pupils how to reason. The forcible pre- 


sentations of Morrison, Miller, and oth- 
ers aroused teachers from their apathy 
and set them to studying anew the prob- 
lem of procedure as related to teaching 
aims. 

I can testify that last year Wisconsin 
high school teachers devoted more time 
and energy to professional study for 
the modification of their teaching pro- 
cedures than they ever did before. I 
presume this was true in other states 
as well. I know that it was in some of 
them. 

Let me return to the point that class- 
room procedures must be modified be- 
fore teachers can participate in curri- 
culum reorganization. The longer as- 
signment, embracing a significant, com- 
prehensive, and unified body of subject 
matter, offers the teacher an opportu- 
nity which the daily lesson assignment 
does not allow. It enables her to care 
for individual differences if the admin- 
istration of the school will supply her 
with materials for the pupils to work 
upon. It offers a flexibility of proce- 
dure that teachers have never used be- 
fore. The new problem for the teacher 
is to determine the best adaptation of 
classroom activities to teaching pur- 
poses. Motivation is by teacher-talk ; 
testing is most efficiently done by the 
written examination, chiefly of the ob- 
jective, short-answer type; study must 
be directed if pupils are to acquire 
effective methods; some oral expression 
by pupils, both topical and in discus- 
sion, is desirable. But along with this 
flexibility of adaptation of procedures 
is the necessity for the teacher also to 
adjust the subject matter of the assign- 
ment to the needs and interests of the 
pupil. 
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The New Supervision 


In this connection the recent trend in 
supervision should be reported. Dur- 
ing the past year at least two states 
(Wisconsin and Virginia) have inaugu- 
rated state-wide programs of high 
school supervision. This was accom- 
plished through the cooperation of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and all the high school teacher 
training and supervising agencies. The 
means by which the program is carried 
out comprise chiefly a series of bulletins 
or leaflets from the state department, 
and small group conferences of super- 
visors—state, county, aud local—in ad- 
dition to the regular visits to individual 
schools for inspection and conference. 
The success of the program depends 
(1) on a new conception of supervision, 
and (2) on the definite assignment to 
the high school principal of responsi- 
bility for supervision. 

The new idea of supervision is based 
on the principle of respect for person- 
ality and implies not dictation or au- 
thority, but the cooperative solving of 
teaching problems. Under this notion 
the supervisor becomes a helper rather 
than an inspector, and his advice is 
sought by principal and teacher alike. 

The typical principal has in the past 
done very little supervising of instruc- 
tion. The reason for this was not lack 
of time, as claimed, but rather a feeling 
of incompetence. With a sound theory 
of supervision, acceptable to both 
teacher and principal, with responsibil- 
ity definitely located, and with ample 
assistance available in written form 
and personal conference, the improve- 
ment of teachers in service has taken 
on new life and meaning even in small 
high schools with inadequately trained 
principals. 





Training While Teaching 


One of the important developments 
of the year is a movement not only for 
the better preparation and guidance of 
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teachers in training but also for their 
better care and continued professional 
education during the first two years of 
their teaching experience. Professor 
Edmonson of the University of Michi- 
gan presented to the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools the following resolutions which 
were adopted as policies of the Associa- 
tion: 


(a) “The Commission on Secondary Schools 
recommends that a teacher with less than one 
year of teaching experience should not be as- 
signed more than four classes per day and 
should not be assigned full responsibility for 
any extra-curricular activity or complete 
charge of a large study hall or session room. 
It is further urged that special care should 
be taken to assign classes to a beginning 
teacher in major or minor fields of academic 
preparation. 

(b) “The Commission on Secondary Schools 
further recommends that each approved sec- 
ondary school should feel responsible for fur- 
nishing training in service for a limited num- 
ber of beginning teachers in order that an 
adequate supply of well trained secondary 
school teachers may be furnished to the pro- 
fession. In determining the number of be- 
ginning teachers that a school should employ, 
careful account should be taken of the ade- 
quacy and efficiency of the supervisory staff. 
It is not assumed that a school furnishing be- 
ginning teachers a year of training in service 
is under any special obligation to retain such 
teachers as regular members of the instruc- 
tional staff.” 


The argument in favor of these reso- 
lutions is that at present “beginning 
teachers are frequently assigned the 
‘left-over subjects’ which may or may 
not be within the teacher’s field of spe- 
cialization.” Also, “beginning teachers 
are sometimes called upon to take care 
of more extra-curricular activities than 
teachers with experience.” While the 
observance of these policies is not bind- 
ing on the members of the Association, 
their adoption will undoubtedly modify 
conduct in this direction. Not only 
that, but the smaller schools, not in the 
Association, which are the greatest of- 
fenders against the beginning teacher 
in this respect, will undoubtedly be in- 
fluenced by the action of the Associa- 
tion and by the example of the larger 
schools. 
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There is being formed in Wisconsin 
an organization of all teacher-training 
and supervising agencies in the state 
designed for better guidance and place- 
ment of beginning teachers, and for 
their better care and supervision dur- 
ing the first two years of interneship 
or apprenticeship in the profession. 
The thought back of this organization 
is that the preparation of teachers for 
the practice of their profession cannot 
be completed in the training institution 
any more than can the education of 
physicians, engineers, or lawyers. The 
first two years of teaching service 
should be regarded as a part of the 
teacher’s preparation under the guiding 
care of the state under whose tutelage 
the training was begun. Such an or- 
ganization will bring into closer cooper- 
ation the various institutions training 
high school teachers in Wisconsin and 
will unify the teacher-training program 
—a result that has been sought in other 
states by various methods more or less 
suecessful. All of this activity from in- 
dependent sources reveals the fact that 
we have suddenly become conscious 
that the first year or two of the teach- 
er’s experience are particularly hazard- 
ous and difficult and that the responsi- 
bility of the state does not stop with 
graduation from a teacher training in- 
stitution, but runs on into the school- 
room, where training becomes intensive 
and counsel is much needed. 


Tests In The High School 


The testing movement, which had its 
greatest previous development in the 
elementary field, has made_ notable 
progress in high school subjects during 
the past year. For the first time a text- 
book of respectable size has been pub- 
lished, devoted entirely to tests and 
measurements in high school education. 
Professor Ruch, whose former book, 
The Improvement of the Written Ez- 
amination, is well known, has, in collab- 
oration with Professor Stoddard, issued 
a treatise on high school tests covering 
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both intelligence and achievement. The 
title of this book is Tests and Measure- 
ments in High School Instruction. As 
I write, notice comes to me of a second 
textbook in the same field entitled 
Measurement in Secondary Education, 
by Percival M. Symonds. The advent 
of these new books is an indication that 
the measurement movement which has 
been so slow to enter the high school 
has at last reached a stage where the 
accumulation of authentic material is 
sufficient to warrant author and pub- 
lisher in launching a treatise on this 
subject. Tests have, of course, been 
used in the high school for many years, 
both for intelligence and for achieve- 
ment; but the movement has gained 
momentum during the past year, due to 
the publication of several standardized 
tests in high school subjects and to the 
increased use of the new-type tests in 
place of the essay examination. 

The short answer, objective type of 
test question is rapidly replacing the 
essay type in the classroom examina- 
tions of the teacher as well as in stand- 
ardized tests of pupil achievement. The 
advantages of the new types of question 
are so obvious that only the most con- 
servative teachers refuse to see them. 
The relative merits of the various 
forms are discussed at great length in 
the educational journals of the day, on 
the basis of experimental data, most of 
which are too meager to warrant final 
judgment. The next few years will un- 
doubtedly witness increased activity 
along this line, with a resulting im- 
provement in the form and technique 
of test construction for use in secon- 
dary schools. 


The True-False Test 


The true-false form of test question, 
in spite of serious objections, continues 
to be the most popular and the most 
widely used by teachers and test mak- 
ers. The two most serious criticisms 
urged against the true-false test 
method, first, the tendency on the part 
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of the pupil to guess the answer, with 
the resulting difficulty of accurately 
scoring the examination, and second, 
the undesirability of placing before pu- 
pils false statements. Theoretically the 
test can be defended against both criti- 
cisms, but in many quarters a strong 
prejudice persists against its use. 


McClusky and Curtis, writing in the 
April number of School Science and 
Mathematics, propose a modified form 
of the true-false statement which obvi- 
ates the “guessing factor.” About 
twice as many false as true statements 
are included. Pupils are directed to 
place a T before the true statements, 
and to correct the false ones by chang- 
ing not more than two words in the 
original statement so as to make it true. 
On experimental use of the new form in 
five classes the authors offer the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. The Modified Form takes more 
time to administer than the 
True-False. 

. The Modified Form possesses 
greater usefulness in homo- 
geneous grouping for drill up- 
on certain units of work than 
does the True-False. 

. The Modified Form is a better 
power test than the True-False. 

4. The Modified Form is more reli- 
able than the True-False. The 
ratio is .93 to .82. 

5. The Modified Form is more diffi- 
cult for the pupils than the 
True-False. 

6. The Modified Form tends to elimi- 
nate whatever elements of 
guessing may be functioning in 
the True-False. “The ‘guess- 
ing factor’ can be entirely eli- 
minated by making all the 
statements false and by so in- 
forming the pupils at the be- 
ginning of the test.” 
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While this modified form of the true- 
false type of question reduces the 
guessing factor, it increases the num- 
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ber of false statements used in the test. 
Although technically this is not objec- 
tionable, on account of the widespread 
prejudice against this practice it would 
seem desirable that the number of false 
statements also be reduced. The writer 
has proposed (in the April number of 
the School Review) a modified form of 
the multiple-choice test in which all but 
one of the statements are true, and in 
about a fourth of the test questions all 
the statements are true. The form of 
the test question is as follows: 

Lead is (1) an element; (2) a metal; 
(3) it is malleable; (4) it is a good con- 
ductor of heat; (5) it has a greater den- 
sity than iron. Which of these state- 
ments is false? If none, write 0 for 
the answer. This modified form retains 
all of the advantages of the multiple- 
choice question and eliminates the use 
of many false statements. The clause 
“If none, write 0 for the answer’ in- 
creases by one the opportunities for 
guessing, and therefore decreases cor- 
respondingly the probability of guess- 
ing correctly. The modified form is no 
more difficult to construct, is fully ob- 
jective, and has the added advantage of 
presenting to the pupil material which 
bears directly and positively on the sub- 
ject of the test. 

Professor Downing has published (in 
School Science and Mathematics) 
norms for a group test of Scientific 
Ability and Achievement in High 
School. The test, called the Group 
Four Test because it contains four 
types of test questions, has been stand- 
ardized for each year of the high school 
on the basis of 3,201 students in Chi- 
cago and Toledo high schools. In a later 
issue of the same journal he furnishes 
data to show that the Five Word Test 
alone, which is one of the four tests 
used in the Group Four Test and takes 
only ten minutes to give, correlates 
quite highly with the entire test as a 
measure of “the relative efficiency of 
the science work in various schools or 
systems of schools.” 
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Last fall Giles, Schmidt, and Thomas 
published Series B of their General Sej- 
ence Examination, making, with Series 
A, a list of 2,300 short answer type 
questions on twelve topics in general 
science. This examination has not been 
standardized, and the purpose is not 
primarily to measure the efficiency of 
teaching; it is rather designed as an aid 
to the teacher and may be used both for 
assignment as study guide questions 
and also for measuring pupil achieve- 
ment. 

The Columbia Research Bureau 
Tests, which appeared within the year 
under the authorship of Dr. Ben Wood 
and his co-workers, form a valuable ad- 
dition to the available testing material 
in high school subjects. These include 
tests in Physics, Geometry, French, 
Spanish, German, and English. Their 
chief value is in helping “to discover 
the talent most likely to succeed in 
higher education and, conversely, talent 
more likely to succeed in other fields.” 
The validity and reliability of the tests 
are exceptionally high. 


The Junior High School 


The junior high school as a modify- 
ing feature of secondary school organ- 
ization continues its popularity, espe- 
cially in cities, where the construction 
of junior high school buildings relieves 
the housing problem for both the high 
school and the elementary grades. It is 
in the larger centers, also, that the cur- 
riculum for the ninth grade is being 
modified in accordance with the ac- 
cepted theory of the junior high school. 
In rural districts and villages six year 
high schools are being organized in 
large numbers. They are usually high 
schools in name only, however, because 
the curriculum is very slightly modified, 
if at all; the only change is in unified 
administration and the departmentaliz- 
ation of the seventh and eighth grades. 

The flow of publications relating to 
the junior high school shows no sign of 
abating. There is noticeable, however, 
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a change in viewpoint. Propaganda 
and defense argument are disappear- 
ing and constructive studies are the 
rule. Touton and Struthers’ Junior 
High School Procedures, the most com- 
prehensive volume published in this 
field during the year, assumes the 
junior high school as a permanent fea- 
ture of our educational system and sum- 
marizes the best practice to be found in 
these schools today. Bennett has issued 
a revision of an older treatise, ‘The 
Junior High School,” omitting much 
that was argumentative. The battle 
for freedom in developing the junior 
high school organization was practi- 
cally won during the past year by the 
action of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
adopting a resolution recommending 
that college entrance be based on eleven 
or twelve units of high school credit. 
The Southern Association, which has 
had a committee studying this question 
for several years, will doubtless take 
similar action in the near future. This 
attitude on the part of the most influ- 
ential group of universities and colleges 
in the country admitting students by 
certificate, assures the right of high 
school administrators to modify the cur- 
riculum of the ninth grade in accord- 
ance with the best findings of the day. 


Administrative Problems 


A considerable list of important ad- 
ministrative problems, the solution of 
which has been furthered during the 
year, can only be listed. Pupil guid- 
ance, educational and vocational, is one 
of these. Reavis, in Pupil Adjustment 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
describes remedial treatment for mal- 
adjustment by the case method of indi- 
vidual counseling. Brewer and others 
also published Case Studies in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. Sev- 
eral texts have appeared on the subject 
of extra-curricular activities in high 
schools and junior high schools. This 
subject is receiving increased atten- 
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tion, since it is from this field that the 
curriculum itself is being recruited. 
The effect of class size on teaching effi- 
ciency was studied through a controlled 
experiment in the University of Minne- 
sota last year. The report, which con- 
firms previous studies with high school 
classes, says: “It appears that the size 
of the classes in the courses thus far in- 
vestigated has little or no effect upon 
the results measured in terms of stu- 
dent achievement.’ Anti-evolution bills 
were defeated in the Florida, Missouri, 
and Minnesota legislatures—in the lat- 
ter by an overwhelming majority. The 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
which exerts such a controlling influ- 
ence on high school standards and de- 
velopment in New England, has issued 
a historical account of its work during 
the past twenty-five years and has out- 
lined its progress in the improvement 
of examinations during recent years. 


Moral Education 


Moral education remains the most 
baffling as well as the most important 
problem of high school administration 
and instruction. Little constructive 
work has been done in this field dur- 
ing the past year. The most promising 
activity is reported by the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., International Council of 
Religious Education, and similar re- 
ligious and social organizations. Inter- 
est in the subject is widespread and in- 
sistent, indicating dissatisfaction with 
present conditions and calling for con- 
centrated study of the problems by 
competent agencies. 


In conclusion: The title of this 
sketch is “A Review of Progress.” We 
have been passing in procession the 
various movements that most inti- 
mately affect the high schools of this 
country. There is much activity, but 
how can we be sure that it represents 
progress? The answer to that question 
depends first of all on our definition of 
progress. If by that term we mean ad- 
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vance toward a definitely located goal, 
the answer is negative. We have no 
clear-cut, universally accepted, ulti- 
timate aim for our educational en- 
deavor. In a rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion such as ours, a fixed goal is clearly 
impossible. We do not know the kind 
of life the boys and girls of today 
should lead when they become adults. 

We do, however, have a set of tenta- 
tive ideals which we accept as our ob- 
jectives. If progress may be defined as 
advancement in the direction of these 
ideals, then the various activities which 
I have reported to you are in the line of 
progress, for they carry us nearer, 
slowly and haltingly to be sure, but 
measurably nearer to the realization of 
our common educational ideals. 

A few years ago a national commit- 
tee formulated a group of these ideals 
into the seven Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. The publication 
of that document had a tremendous in- 
fluence on the development of the high 
school in recent years. That report still 
represents, better than any other state- 
ment that has been made, the direction 
in which the high school is moving. We 
have been analyzing and extending 
these principles and will doubtless re- 
formulate them from time to time. but 


the most important work done this year 
in curriculum revision has been based 
on these cardinal principles. 

Our problems are more clear-cut than 
ever before, and the technique of their 
solution is better understood. The field 
of research widens as we advance, but 
the function of philosophy also becomes 
plainer. The various related sciences 
of psychology, sociology, statistics, et 
cetera, make increasing contribution 
from year to year. Not all is gain; 
there is much lost motion. Practice still 
lags discouragingly behind accepted 
theory. There is a vast amount of poor 
and mediocre teaching in high school 
classrooms and all too little that is ex- 
cellent. But evidence is at hand that 
instruction is improving under the 
guidance of better preparation of teach- 
ers, improved supervision, and an en- 
lightened theory of education. With 
our energies directed in cooperative en- 
deavor for the solution of our common 
problems, with a growing faith in sec- 
ondary education as evidenced by the in- 
creasing enrollment of our high schools, 
with the new science and the new phil- 
osophy as our instruments of attack, we 
confidently assert that the year now 
closing has been one of decided progress 
for the American high school, 


THE TEACHER’S FUNCTION 


All true education above rudimentary mechanical training is in the main 





self-education with assistance under guidance and stimulation. The tutor can 
help, but he can not supply the place of effort on the part of the student. Mas- 
sage does not take the place of exercise in developing strength—a truth that ap- 


plies not only to the learning of a definite subject, but still more to preparation. 


for the battle of life. So far has this been forgotten that to the public, and prob- 
ably to most members of the teaching profession, the words “education” and “‘in- 
struction” are synonymous; whereas in fact instruction is a means, and only one 
means, to education. For that reason there has been a tendency to teach too much 
and stuély too little. What we need is to provoke personal thought as compared 
with receptivity, and this is exactly the function of the tutor. It is his business, 
not to supply the student with information, but to tell him where he can find it; 
not to present to him ideas, but to make him work them out himself by reading 
and discussion—in short, to hel» the student to educate himself from-books and 


other material within his reach. 
—A. Lawrence Lowell 
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Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 

Some day a very plausible gentleman 
will come to your school and if you are 
not careful will get your name on a 
contract for a set of reference works 
that belong in the antique shop. That 
kind usually offers to give you some- 
thing. 1f one uses the word give, give 
him the air. He’s a fake, or is selling 
something that’s unable to stand legiti- 
mate methods. 

Sometimes men go about represent- 
ing themselves as under instructions 
from the state and county superintend- 
ent “to place this work in every school.” 
They are liars—believe them not. I 
know one set of books—misnamed en- 
cyclopaedias—sold by this method in 
other states. I don’t know whether or 
not the “supplementary material’ they 
offer to give away is worth anything. 
I do know that it is often misrepre- 
sented. 

Some sets are sold under several 
names. I know of one salesman who 
went over a county with a set the sec- 
ond time, but under a different name. 
He told how ancient was the first set 
and offered to take it up for a ten dol- 
lar allowance on the new one. Except 
for a different binding and a few re- 
vised pages the sets were identical. 
The teacher was victimized. Look at 
the copyright page. That tells an in- 
teresting story. Consult a librarian if 
you are in doubt. Your superintend- 
ent should be able to advise you. 

If a representative approaches you 
and says, “I am authorized to present 
you with a complete set of this refer- 
ence work,” stop then and there; the 
hook under this bait is probably a sale 
of supplementary material at $6.90 a 
year for ten years, payable in $5 pay- 
ments within two years. 

Another device is to write a letter as 
follows: “The Board of Directors is 
Pleased to inform you that on account 
of your standing, you have been selected 


as being eligible to receive compliment- 
ary a complete Karabol bound set in 
ten volumes of the new Knowall Refer- 
ence Library.” Well, if you “have been 
selected” just don’t bite, as there’s a 
“Loose Leaf Extension Service” to fol- 
low and to pay for. 

This sounds like a letter from Old 
Doctor Killjoy, but it isn’t meant to do 
more than warn you against frauds. 
On the other hand, I should like to com- 
mend to you the honorable salesman 
who puts before you an article of merit, 
asks you to buy, but does not try any 
tricks. You should learn to distin- 
guish between the crook and the man 
who is on the square. And you will 
have to use your best judgment about 
when and where to listen to sales talks. 
Of course no salesman should take up 
your actual classroom time, but you do 
need good books, and if you live rather 
far away from your school you might 
see him before or after school hours, or 
during the lunch period. 

I have watched the game a great deal 
in the past ten years. I think you too 
may profit from other people’s experi- 
ence. A good reference work is a fine 
investment. Compton’s, the World 
Book, and the Lincoln Library are three 
high grade works, sold honestly. 

I hope you will enjoy your Christmas 
vacation and that you will use it wisely, 
so that you may return to your work 
with renewed energy, enthusiasm, and 
stamina. It’s a long stretch to the 
Easter vacation, and you will need to 
work cheerfully in order to: do the 
greatest amount of good. I assume 
that you appreciate a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at holiday time. Not many work- 
ers get so much. Count it among the 
compensations of the teacher’s life. 
With best wishes for a pleasant holiday 
season, I am 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 
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UNDER AGE CHILDREN 


QUESTION frequently asked of 
the State Department of Public 
Instruction is, 

“How old must a child be before he is 
entitled to school privileges?” 

The constitution of Wisconsin fixes 
the legal school age at four to twenty 
years. That is, a child is of legal 
school age from his fourth birthday to 
his twentieth. No school board, teacher, 
or principal, therefore, has a legal right 
to refuse admission to any child over 
four and under twenty years of age. 
It is customary, however, for parents 
not to send four and five year old chil- 
dren to school, unless there is a depart- 
ment for such children; namely, a regu- 
larly organized kindergarten depart- 
ment. 

Section 40.22 (9) of the statutes 
makes it possible for parents or guard- 
ians who represent twenty-five or more 
children under six years of age to se- 
cure, by petition to the school board, 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
kindergarten in charge of a legally 
qualified kindergarten teacher for the 
instruction of such children. There are 
a great many districts, however, where 
the provisions of this law cannot be 
carried out; hence the question arises, 
what shall be done with children four 
and five years old when they are sent 
to the school that has no kindergarten 
department. 


In the judgment of this department, 
children much below six years of age 
have no real place in schools without a 
kindergarten. These children need 
freedom and a chance to move about 
and learn through their own activities 
more than is possible in any school ex- 
cept the one designed to furnish such 
training; namely, the kindergarten. 
Moreover, primers and first readers are 


intended for children six years old or 
more, and courses of study everywhere 
are planned for children who start the 
first grade when they are six years of 
age. 

The under-age child is handicapped 
throughout his whole school course 
when he begins school before he is old 
enough to profit by the work of first 
and second grades, even if he does 
barely pass the first year’s work. The 
second year’s course is still harder and 
is planned for seven year old intelli- 
gence. It seems evident that children 
who are started in regular grade work 
at the age of four or five lose time and 
fall behind their grades, often finishing 
school (if they do not become discour- 
aged and drop out) a year or two later 
than pupils who began when they were 
mature enough to grasp the work of the 
lower grades and do it well at the nor- 
mal rate of one grade a year. 


There are no desks made for chil- 
dren four and five years old. In the 
kindergarten department children of 
these ages are seated about kindergar- 
ten tables and on so-called kindergarten 
chairs. The whole equipment of the 
kindergarten room is portable. Much 
of the instruction given consists of 
games and plays suitable to the ages of 
such pupils. In regular grade rooms 
these little children are uncomfortably 
and unhygienically seated in the grade 
desks. 


If parents insist on sending to school 
such under-age children, it is generally 
not possible, nor is it advisable, for the 
teacher to grade them as first grade 
pupils; for they cannot do the work and 
they keep other first grade pupils from 
advancing as they have a right to dur- 
ing the first year of school. 

Teachers in first grade rooms are ad- 
vised to confer with the parents of un- 
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der-age children when they desire them 
enrolled in school. They should try to 
make clear to parents why it is advis- 
able, from the standpoint of both pupil 
and school, to have these young chil- 
dren remain at home until they are 
capable of doing first grade work in a 
satisfactory manner; that is, until they 
are six years of age, or nearly so. 


The conclusion of the department is, 
therefore, that in accordance with the 
facts and conditions stated above, 
school boards, as well as_ teachers, 
should use every effort to persuade par- 
ents of under-age children to keep them 
at home until they are old enough and 
mature enough to profit by the grade 
work of the school; and, parents should 
likewise be advised that the best inter- 
ests of their children, as well as those 
of the school, are subserved by keeping 
these children out of school until they 
are older. 


A word of caution must, however, be 
given to teachers when parents, in spite 
of persuasion to the contrary, insist on 
sending these little children to school. 
Teachers must remember that these 
under-age children are in.school, not 
because of their own desire to be there, 
but because they are sent. There is no 
justification for the teacher who makes 
the life of the little children unbearable 
in school. They can be given some 
forms of employment without taking 
too much of the teacher’s time, and 
they can be dismissed to the playground 
or playroom for play before the other 
children are dismissed at recesses and 
intermissions. 


They should, of course, at all times 
be treated kindly and with considera- 
tion. The teachers must make the best 
of an unfortunate situation with the 
least of detriment to the school and the 
least of harm and discouragement to 
the children thus thrust upon the school. 
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The New State Tuition Law for High 
Schools and State Graded Schools 


HAPTER 526, Section 40.535 (1): 
“The school board or board of 
education of any city maintaining 

a graded system of schools of at least 
twelve grades, but no free high school, 
the four upper grades of which contain 
substantially the same amount of work 
as adopted and offered in free high 
schools established under section 40.43, 
the board of any district maintaining a 
free high school, and the board of any 
state graded school offering an ap- 
proved course of instruction in the 
ninth or in the ninth and tenth grades 
shall be entitled to charge non-resident 
pupils as tuition an amount to be de- 
termined by or agreed upon by one of 
the methods provided in subsection (2). 

(2) Such tuition shall be determined 
by dividing the total salaries paid the 
teachers and principals and the high 
school cost of textbooks, supplies used 
in high school instruction, manual 
training and domestic science by the 
total enrollment for the year, but not 
to exceed the sum of three dollars per 
pupil per week, nor to be less than two 
dollars per pupil per week. 

(3) The clerk or secretary of any 
school board or board of education mak- 
ing the sworn statement concerning tu- 
itions as required by sections 40.42 and 
40.58, shall, when requested so to do by 
the town, city, or village to whom such 
statement is sent, furnish a sworn 
statement in detail of the salaries paid 
teachers and principals and the total 
enrollment for the year. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect 
upon July 1, 1927. 

In computing the “total enrollment” 
referred to, it would be manifestly 
unfair to count as one enrollment a 
pupil who attended the school for a 
few days or weeks or even for a half 
year. For that reason the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction would 
interpret the word “enrollment” in this 
section to mean that each pupil should 
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be counted enrolled for the part of the 
school year during which he is in at- 
tendance at the school. The most con- 
venient way of computing “total enroll- 
ment” in accordance with this inter- 
pretation would be to divide the total 
days of attendance and absence of all 
pupils by the total days school was ac- 
tually in session. A pupil’s name should 
be dropped from the roll and no ab- 
sence counted when he is permanently 
withdrawn or after ten consecutive 
days of absence. 

Supplies are distinguished from 
equipment by the fact that the former 
are used up and have to be replaced, 
while equipment is of a more perma- 
nent character. “Supplies used in high 
school instruction” would include all 
supplies used by the teacher and pur- 
chased by the board. 


Some suggested itéms to be included 
in determining the tuition that may be 
charged high school pupils are: 

I. Salaries paid to principal or prin- 
cipals and teachers. The salary 
of the superintendent chargeable 
to high schoel tuition should be 
in the same proportion to his en- 
tire salary as the high school en- 
rollment bears to the total pupil 
enrollment of the city. 

Il. Cost of high school textbooks, if 
not sold or rented. 

Ili. Supplies used in high school in- 
struction. 

1. General supplies for use in 
high school instructional 
work, such as paper and 
pencils. 

2. Chemical supplies for chem- 
istry classes. 

3. Physics supplies 
acids, and the like. 

4. Biological supplies—as ma- 
terials for laboratory experi- 
ments—plants, insects, and 
animals. 

5. Commercial supplies—paper, 
carbon, typewriter ribbons, 
ete. 


mercury, 
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6. Manual Arts supplies—lum- 
ber, sheet metal, nails, and 
other materials used by pu- 
pils but not retained by 
them or sold to other per- 


sons. 
7. Domestic Science supplies— 
materials actually used in 


class work, other than that 

retained by pupils or sold. 
8. Similar materials 

other classes. 


used in 


The total cost, which includes the 
sum of I, II, and III, divided by the 
total enrollment for the year, gives the 
tuition which shall not be more than 
three doHars ($3.00) nor less than two 
dollars ($2.00) when given in terms of 
a weekly tuition basis. 

It is suggested that the preceding 
year’s tuition rate be used in collecting 
tuition from such pupils as may be 
called upon to pay their own tuition in 
advance. 

Districts maintaining first class state 
graded schools of three departments 
may collect tuition for ninth grade work 
only, provided the school is approved 
by the supervisor or state superintend- 
ent. 

Districts maintaining first class state 
graded schools of four or more depart- 
ments may collect tuition for ninth or 
tenth grade work or ninth and tenth 
rrade work, provided the school is ap- 
proved by the supervisor or state su- 
perintendent. 

The tuition law does not apply to 
eleventh or twelfth grade work in state 
graded schools. 

Non-resident students in both high 
schools and state graded schools must 
file with the clerk or principal the 
proper credentials when enrolling. 
This means a diploma or certificate 
signed by the county superintendent of 
schools showing completion of the 
course of study of his home district. 
This course may include either eight, 
nine, or ten grades. 
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The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 
ERHAPS it is the sincerity of my 
feelings, the zeal of my opinion 
about this matter, which makes me pre- 
sumptuous enough to address the Open 
Forum. 


The Convention—General vs. Specific 


The 74th annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association is over. 
| have returned to a small town, a small 
high school; proud to have had the 
privilege of meeting in convention 
18,999 other Wisconsin teachers, eager 
to take issue with one of them, a man, 
who was quoted, in a Milwaukee paper 
the last day of the convention, as saying 
that he and the many others had bene- 
fited very little by the convention; that 
the meetings were of too general a na- 
ture, and that because they were not 
specific the convention was a failure. 

The day on which he expressed this 
opinion he was elected to head his par- 
ticular department for the coming year. 

To me, it is a regrettable fact that his 
opinion is apparently the opinion of a 
great many who agitated for more spe- 
cific meetings. It seems to me that peo 
ple who look at the convention from 
this point of view have lost sight of the 
great purpose of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association—to give us a larger vi- 
sion, a broader scope, a keener sympa- 
thy for the problems of democracy, of 
humanity, of American Spirit, and to 
stimulate in us a greater love for our 
profession—to make us feel the great 
romance of discovery in which we are 
engaged. Is it not, after all, the pur- 
pose of a convention to abandon for a 
short while the routine, the specific 
things with which we daily spend our 
time? Ig it not for the purpose of tak- 
ing one out of one’s self, out of one’s 
own limited little world, out into the 
broader horizon of scientific research 
and development? 


I can think of no better method of il- 
lustrating my point than a reference to 
my own childhood. My father was a 
tobacco-grower and attended conven- 
tions in foreign states. We would eag- 
erly await his return, not because we 
knew he would reveal to us the secret 
of production of more pounds of to- 
bacco per acre, but because we knew 
that there would be pictures of foreign 
customs, new worlds, wider horizons, 
painted for us. We wanted to see that 
world—be of that world. So it is when 
I return from convention. I have an 
eager, alert, but critical group of young 
Americans expecting me—expecting 
something of me. I must have some- 
thing for them. 

That is why I am eager to express 
my gratitude for the general programs. 
Supposing the programs had been more 
specific. I should perhaps have seen 
noted educators teach classes of litera- 
ture and grammar, parse nouns, and re- 
cite lyrical poetry; I should perhaps 
have seen wonderful motivation, splen- 
did class-room technique—but I should 
have returned quite empty-handed. 

To the eager question “What did you 
see and hear in Milwaukee?” I should 
have had to say that after all there is 
nothing to this game of learning but 
monotony; the same thing, the same 
time, everywhere. It is that specific 
sort of thing which kills interest—kills 
desire for self-improvement, desire for 
progress, and I am firmly convinced 
that it is that sort of thing which keeps 
a boy working in a factory, working at 
anything, earning money, purchasing 
his pleasures while he can for what he 
can, rather than go on to what has been 
held up to him as the drudgery, the 
monotony of obtaining knowledge. 
That is what specific would lead to: 
Commercialism, over-development of 
materialism at the expense of standards 
and idealism. 

There can be no greater thrill in our 
profession than to see the eyes of boys 
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and girls open wide with eagerness. 
One can accomplish wonders with 
young people in that attitude; one can 
do more specific things when one has 
gained that confidence—that which in- 
stead of calling curiosity, I shall call 
scientific spirit. 

‘Yes, I heard Bertrand Russell. You 
know who he is? But of course not.” 

The eager questions, the youthful, 
but intelligent comments! I shall be 
able to prove Bertrand Russell’s theory 
developed in his lecture on “Education 
and the Good Life,” that in practice the 
qualities of American Youth indeed 
are: Courage, Vitality, Sensitiveness, 
and Intelligence. I shall find that to 
my library will come many requests for 
biographies of many “Bertrand Rus- 
sells.” Lighter fiction will yield to it. 
To the man from across the waters, 
unbiased, unprejudiced, and to the gen- 
eral sessions, shall the credit be due. 

Is it not worth while, teachers of the 
Association? Must our convention pay 
more attention to specific departments 
in order to be successful? 

Do you think that any general con- 
vention from which though perhaps but 
one of its members return to her spe- 
cific duties with a greater zest, a greater 
desire to serve, and a keener apprecia- 
tion of her responsibilities to democ- 
racy be termed a failure? 

Dora T. Johnson 
Sauk City, Wisconsin 


To the Editor: 

I SHOULD be very much interested 
in having one of your readers ex- 

plain to me how high school inter- 

scholastic debating justifies its exist- 

ence. These are my reasons for ques- 

tioning its usefulness: 

1. It encourages the spirit of com- 
petition, of which we already have too 
much. I believe that we should strive 
as much as possible to substitute co-op- 
eration and emulation. 

2. The benefits that are derived from 
it are limited to such a small number of 
students. 
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3. Technicalities in high school de- 
bates so often tend to obscure the main 
issues. 

4. The large amount of time spent 
on the fine points of some one extremely 
specialized and comparatively unim- 
portant topic (for example, the sub- 
ject chosen for the high school debates 
this year) might better be spent in 
studying and discussing several vital 
social, political, and economic problems 
of the day. 

5. Practically every good derived 
from debate could be obtained within 
a wisely planned curriculum rather 
than from a (to me) superfluous extra- 
curricular activity. 

However, there may be and doubtless 
are many excellent reasons for its con- 
tinued existence. I should like to hear 
them. 

Ina Dunbar Luck 


Teacher of Social Science, Waupun High 
School 


BELIEVING that you would be inter- 

ested in a report of our American 
Education Week program, I am giving 
a brief statement concerning this pro- 
gram: 

The most satisfactory item is that of 
the radio talks,—one five minute talk 
each day of the week. A. B. M. Palmer, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke in part as follows: 


“The public school is civilization’s life in- 
surance. The public school is civilization’s 
insurance against the loss of its most valuable 
form of wealth—its knowledge, ideals, and 
habits of right conduct. The public school is 
also civilization’s method of insuring future 
progress. It offers a nation a chance to make 
a new start with each new generation. 

“The public school is one of the great spir- 
itually constructive institutions that has held 
its own in an age of materialism. There is 
not a supporter of a new cause who does not 
attempt to have it adopted as a subject in the 
school curriculum. School attendance has in- 
creased three times as rapidly as the general 
population since 1913. The increase in at- 
tendance in the upper divisions of the schools, 
where attendance is wholly optional, has been 
most rapid. Those facts demonstrate the 
clear recognition of the importance of the 
school’s influence on the life of the individual 
and the nation. 
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“It is true that the public school has not 
achieved its growth without growing pains. 
Any rapidly growing institution makes mis- 
takes. However, the growing pains of the 
public school should not be mistaken fer or- 
ganic disease.” 


The local medical association fur- 
nished speakers for the schools on Mon- 
day—Health Day. The lawyers fur- 
nished speakers on Thursday—School 
and Opportunity Day. The American 
Legion furnished speakers for Friday— 
Patriotic Day. 

The Chamber of Commerce provided 
the radio speakers and placed window 
cards in the business houses down town. 
The principal item on this card was 
“The School Tax Dollar.” It also con- 
tained an invitation to visit the schools. 

The local newspapers gave us all the 
publicity we wanted, free. From two 
to three columns of printed matter ap- 
peared every day of the week. The lo- 
cal service groups, like the Rotary and 
Kiwanis, had educational talks, and sev- 
eral other organizations pointed their 
programs of the week toward education. 
The moving picture theatres had flash 
transparents projecting educational ma- 
terials for all the performances during 
the week. 

The most interesting response came 
from the radio audiences. There was 
a marked appreciation of the talks that 
were given. In this we have a demon- 
stration of the fact that the people are 
really interested in educational material 
if it is taken to them, and if it is in 
tabloid form. My feeling is that the 
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talks to the public on education have 
always been too invoived. 

In this matter of publicity, I believe 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association, es- 
pecially through the JOURNAL, is doing 
an exceptionally fine piece of work. I 
wish to assure Mr. McCormick that all 
of us will stand back of his program. 

(Supt.) Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire 


ILLIAM Stearns Davis, novelist 
and historian, has just contributed 
a reading course on The French Revo- 
lution as Told in Fiction to the Reading 
with a Purpose series published by the 
American Library Association. In this 
course he outlines briefly the principal 
characters and events of the French 
Revolution and then comments briefly 
on A Tale of Two Cities, The Adven- 
tures of Francois, The Reds of the Midi, 
Scaramouche, and Ninety-three. He 
recommends also Shailer Mathews’ 
French Revolution for those who want a 
more complete history of the period. 
In commenting on a possible advan- 
tage of studying history through fic- 
tion he says, “In a voluntary course 
like this we can humor our likings and 
our imagination; can get away from a 
strictly scientific study of details; can 
try to picture to ourselves the char- 
acters of a great age, not as they are 
embalmed in musty documents but as 
they moved and talked in living flesh 
and blood.” He has chosen the five 
novels mentioned above because they do 
this. 





God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose. 


Take which 





you please; you can never have both; between these, as a pendulum, man oscil- 
lates. Hein whom the love of repose predominates will accept the first creed, 
the first philosophy, the first political party he meets—most likely his father’s. 
He gets rest, commodity, and reputation; but he shuts the door of truth. Hein 
whom the love of truth predominates will keep himself aloof from all moorings, 
and afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the opposite nega- 
tions between which, as walls, his being is swung. He submits to the inconveni- 
ence of suspense and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, as the 
other is not, and respects the highest law of his being.—Emerson 
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TD tench is an old, old word. The 
teaching of thrift in schools is 
growing, but not so rapidly or so 
successfully as we might wish. In 
spite of well organized savings systems, 
with bank days and carefully mechan- 
ized procedures to induce boys and 
girls to save and deposit regularly, we 
are not yet where we belong. The 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
States for 1926 has just been released. 
In it is an interesting table showing 
increases in savings deposits from 1911 
through 1926. In the ranking of states 
the District of Columbia shows the 
greatest gain, with Florida and Texas 
following closely. But Wisconsin— 
where is she? “There she stands’—in 
38th place. Among our neighbors, 
Michigan is 16th, Minnesota 23rd, Illi- 
nois 24th, Iowa 46th. 


ECENCY—The smart aleck maga- 
zine has found it profitable to be 
indecent. The tabloid has rivaled the 
burlesque show in its display of nudity, 
“Realism” in the theatre has been al- 
most a synonym for obscenity. It has 
been fashionable to sneer at and label 
s “Mid-Victorian” those who observe 
reasonable conventions. There are in- 
dications of a return to some of the old- 
fashioned virtues. The over-modest 
and the unco’ gude were never lovable 
creatures. Far easier to laugh with 
Rip Van Winkle than to laugh at him. 
The normal human is decent. He 
wants to do what is expected of him, 
he has self-respect, and he is the large 
if unvocal majority. His influence is, 
in the long run, a determining one. 
Good books, good pictures, good music, 
honest athletics are antiseptics for the 
toxines of indecency. Youth will be 
served, and the school and church are 
doing their part in trying to reestablish 
the ideal of plain living and high think- 
ing. The virtues of the fathers will 
again become fashionable. 


66@ PECIAL WEEKS” UNDER THE 

BAN—Action by the state teach- 
ers association in adopting a resolution 
opposing the observance of “special 
weeks” by the schools will meet with 
parental enthusiasm. There are now, 
for one reason or another, about 100 
of these special weeks; so that three 
special subjects may be under way at 
one time. The school is no place to ex- 
ploit these “weeks.” All may be elim- 
inated without loss to anyone except 
the promoters and certainly with no 
detriment to the children. 

The public schools are used for all 
manner of special and selfish commer- 
cial purposes. There ought to be no 
collections in the schools, no canvasses 
made of the children for contribution 
to funds of any kind. There are many 
families in which the purchase of books, 
special paper, and other demanded sup- 
plies strains the purse. They should 
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be considered first of all. Keep out of 
the schools all this commercialism. 
Whenever there is an occasion which 
will give the slightest excuse the school 
authorities are asked to let the children 
out early or to declare a holiday for the 
benefit of something not directly con- 
cerned in the schools or to make a 
school collection. 

The idea of having school sessions 
go on during holidays set apart for re- 
membrance of America’s distinguished 
men is appealing. These days are far 
better spent in schoolrooms with 
healthy, stirring programs pertinent to 
the occasion, than in being outside. 
This special week business has grown 
to a flagrant nuisance. It is largely 
commercial and in most cases is insti- 
gated to stimulate sales of some article 
or articles. They have no place or 
part in school life. 


Jancsaville Gacette 


HICAGO is writing some history 

which the next generation may 
wish to have rewritten. A great city 
making its schools the football of pol- 
ities is doing its worst to make the 
teaching of citizenship useless. Who 
would be its superintendent after Me- 
Andrew’s experience? The piffling pet- 
tifogging of the school board in its 
charges of insubordination was bad 
enough, but the ridiculous accusation 
of un-Americanism is enough to make 
the angels weep. Distorted and gar- 
bled quotations are used in the attacks 
on history texts. To what purpose? 
Perhaps while the show is going on 
there are rich and juicy contracts to be 
had by insiders. With McAndrew out 
of the way the pillagers are free to 
plunder the children of Chicago, for 
whom schools are established and main- 
tained. 


§ TRIKES—It’s sometimes easier to 

let dogs out of their kennels than to 
get them back again. A strike of pu- 
pils for real cause may lead to a strike 


for no good purpose. We have had 
strikes because a teacher was removed, 
because a superintendent was ousted, 
because negroes were sent to high 
school, and because a gymnasium was 
not built. Within a year schools have 
been upset because the pupils, encour- 
aged and aided by their parents, have 
used the strike as a weapon. Some day 
they may use it for selfish and ulterior 
purposes, or for the fun of the thing. 
The time to suppress them is now. 
There should be no consideration of a 
dispute while the pupils are on a strike. 
Their duty is to be in school; the prob- 
lems that create the unrest must be set- 
tled in the orderly processes provided 
by law. When Woodrow Wilson was 
president of Princeton some one asked 
him if hazing of freshmen was not often 
justifiable. “Doubtless,” said he, “but 
sophomores are very poor judges of 
those who may need it.” Can we trust 
pupils to use such weapons wisely? 


XPENSES again! The United 

States Bureau of Education has is- 
sued a bulletin which ranks states in 
increase of school expenses from 1910 
to 1924. The top of the list is held by 
that progressive southern state—North 
Carolina. In 1910 her expenditures 
for public schools—exclusive of repay- 
ment of debts—was $3,037,907. In 
1924 it had grown to $30,980,022, an 
increase of 919.78 per cent. Wiscon- 
sin was twenty-third. Expenditures 
were $10,789,236 in 1910 and 
$44,331,449 in 1924, an increase of 
310.88 per cent. Strange how we al- 
ways rank in the middle group! But 
of course these figures do not measure 
efficiency. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the states that have been 
spending the most for education are the 
ones that show the largest per capita 
wealth later. It may not be pleasant 
to pay school taxes, but as an invest- 
ment the state has nothing to equal the 
returns it receives for its expenditures 
for schools. 











The Child and His Reading 


ty IRENE NEWMAN 
State Department of Public Instruction 


IX ARE not just born to the en- 
joyment of good books; such 
enjoyment requires a culti 

vated taste. When we know that fifty 
eight percent of our school children 
never get beyond the eighth grade, we 
realize the importance of laying the 
foundation for an appreciation of good 
literature at the earliest possible read- 
ing agre. Good reading habits, like hab 
its of physical exercise and food, are 
not inherited; they must be taught. 
True, at school the child learns the me 
chanics of reading, but we teachers 
must also furnish him with an adequate 
supply of the best reading material. If 
enough good reading matter is placed 
at the disposal of children, its appeal 
will eventually win out, especially if we 
know and love the books they should be 
encouraged to read, Often, however, 
we ourselves are not acquainted with 
this basic traditional material in the 
form of rhyme, fable, myth, story, and 
folk-lore. How, then, can we open the 
magic storehouse to the child and guide 
him in his first intimate association 
with books? No method of supervised 
reading for fun can help children un- 
less the teacher in charge understands 
the effects of books on children. We 
have teachers who know and love chil- 
dren. But teachers who would help 
children to read for pleasure must not 
only know books as books, and children 
as children; they must also know chil- 
dren who have not read books and chil- 
dren who have read them. It is com- 
monly said that when you look at a 
child you see its mother and father and 
possibly a few of its grandparents. It 
is equally true that when the experi- 
enced “fun reading” teacher looks at a 
child she may see the books he has read. 
If, therefore, we are to be the guides 
in the selection of this basic wealth of 
good reading, we may well ask our- 


selves, “What is children’s literature’? 
Strictly speaking, only a surprisingly 
small number of the books popular 
among children, and now” considered 
children’s classics, were written for 
children. Many, if not most of these 
books, were originally written for 
adults. Acsop’s Fables were intended 
as moral and political guides to men; 
Gulliver's Travels was a political sa 
tire; Unele Tom’s Cabin was_ anti 
slavery propaganda, Robinson Crusoe 
expressed Defoe’s views on current so 
cial and theological questions, but chil 
dren have taken the story part, leaving 
the theological views to gather dust on 
the shelves of the past. Pilgrim's 
Progress was a religious allegory writ 
ten, as one writer expresses it, “for 
grown-up-saints, but which happily fell 
into the hands of little sinners.” 


It was only during the eighteenth cen 
tury that the peoples of HKMurope and 
America turned their attention to the 
worth and rights of the individual. The 
culmination of this democratic move 
ment came with the Declaration of In 
dependence in America in 1776 and the 
French Revolution of 1789, both of 
which awakened an interest in the wel 
fare of children and marked the begin 
ning of a new kind of literature, known 
as literature for children. Before this, 
what books were written, such as the 
New England primer first used about 
1700, were of a sombre, moralizing na- 
ture written in a condescending: style 
and “for the edification of the young.” 
In fact, before 1800 children’s books 
were considered an inferior form of lit- 
erature for the teaching of obedience 
and respect for elders or for instruction 
in church customs. An author ventur- 
ing into the field of children’s books 
concealed his identity under a pseudo- 
nym or apologized for his writing. The 
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idea of entertainment or pleasure from 
reading was almost sinful. 

Children’s literature as an important 
field of writing has taken root very 
slowly. Beginning with Washington 
Irving, the tenor of books for children 
changed. A new type of narrative, 
with real literary merit, was adopted. 
Children’s literature is even now in the 
experimental stage, and changes may 
be expected to follow the new educa- 
tional aims and changing methods. 
Dickens, Scott, Cooper, and Dumas did 
not know they were writing children’s 
literature, but the child mind, having 
found in these works the elements of 
vivid action, warmth, or human inter- 
est, and imaginative appeal, has adopt- 
ed them and made them live. “TF or- 
sooth he cometh unto you with a tale 
which holdeth children from play, and 
old men from the chimney corner.” 
Children, after all, are the ones to de- 
cide what shall live and what shall not 
live, and a glance at a representative 
list of the books they like shows that 
their choice is not confined to those 
titles expressly written for them. 

One test of real children’s literature 
is whether the book will also appeal to 
the adult. The appreciation of Alice in 
Wonderland, Treasure Island, and An- 
derson’s Fairy Tales begins in child- 
hood and continues through life. Who 
can say whether the child or the adult 
enjoys them more? When _ so-called 
“juvenile” books are really good, par- 
ents read them after children have gone 
to bed. “Between good books for 
grown-ups and good ‘juveniles’ there is 
not much essential difference,” says 
John Macy in A Child's Guide to Read- 
ing. Subscription lists for St, Nicho- 
las and The Youth’s Companion show 
that these periodicals go to homes 
where there are no children; and these 
same serial stories and nature lore are 
published in book form for children’s 
enjoyment. Librarians will tell you 
that Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
Pollyanna, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 


Finn, Tom Brown, and Louisa May Al- 
cott’s Little Women and Little Men are 
as much read by those who are no 
longer children as by children. 


Children’s literature is of two kinds: 
Kirst, the traditional kind, which grew 
up among the folk of long ago and, hav 
ing survived the wreckage and obscur 
ity of the past, has been gathered and 
set down in the form of rhyme, myth, 
fairy tale, fable, legend, and romantic 
hero story, and bequeathed to the chil 
dren of today; second, literature pro 
duced in modern times, some so new 
that its worth has not been determined, 
and some that has passed the test of the 
classics. 

These various types of children’s lit- 
erature fit the changing stages or cycles 
through which the typical child’s read- 
ing interests usually pass. Nearly all 
children are read to before the aye of 
five. Their interest is in picture books, 
in the jingles and nursery rhymes of 
Mother Goose, in simple fairy tales, and 
in the talking-beast type of nature and 
animal story such as Henry Penny, The 
Three Little Pigs, and The Story of the 
Three Bears. 

Children of six and seven still enjoy 
Mother Goose, but their chief interest 
turns to life as they see it about them 
to the wind, the birds, the animals, the 
trees, the flowers, as talking and acting 
forces much as they themselves are. 
Thornton Burgess’s Mother West Wind 
stories are a good example of this tra- 
ditional talking beast type. 

Kight years—this is the age at which 
investigators in children’s literature 
find the maximum universal interest in 
fairy tales. The fantastic, imaginative 
qualities found in the classic stories of 
Grimm, Andersen, and Andrew Lang 
transport the child to a world of fairies 
and sorcerers far removed from the 
world of reality. At this same period 
stories of real life, of children in other 
lands, and real animal and nature 
stories begin to appeal, 
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The age of nine shows a change in 
the choice of reading. Fact begins to 
replace fancy. At this age, progress in 
school, with a resulting widened field of 
interests, arouses curiosity in many di- 
rections. The mechanical side of read- 
ing is now mastered and the reading 
habit is fairly well fixed. Between the 
ages of nine, ten, and eleven, the read- 
ing interests of boys and girls begin to 
show marked differences. Girls read 
the Twin series by Perkins, Lisbeth 
Longfrock, and Heidi. Boys begin to 
show some interest in books on inven- 
tion, science, aircraft, mechanics, ex- 
ploration. Robin Hood, William Tell, 
and King Arthur and his knights form 
the foundation of the hero-worship age, 
which reaches its climax at about the 
age of twelve. Biography leads to an 
interest in those historical events in 
which the heroes figure. Girls of eleven 
read Little Women, stories about board- 
ing school and home types of life, real 
animal stories like Black Beauty and 
Beautiful Joe, boys’ adventure stories, 
Altsheler and Barbour, but practically 
none of the mechanical type. 


Just as the age of nine shows a marked 
ability to read, so the reading interest 
of the twelve-year-old approaches a 
climax of intensity. Every field of lit- 
erature looks fascinating. Legendary 
and historical heroes and heroines, fig- 
ures from Greek, Roman, and Norse 
mythology, stories about Lincoln, Kit 
Carson, Napoleon, Boone, Edison, and 
Achilles fill the inexhaustible thirst for 
knowledge and imitation. In the adven- 
ture story field, it is at this age that the 
boy is likely to turn to the sensational 
rather than to an interest in Dickens, 
Dumas, Victor Hugo; the girl, with 
daydreams and dawning interests in 
fancy, to sentimental trash and roman- 
tic fiction. The ages of twelve and thir- 
teen especially must be reckoned with 
in suggesting books to satisfy this crav- 
ing of boys for the sensational and of 
girls for the inane and sentimental. 

The age of fourteen usually shows 
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marked mechanical and scientific inter- 
ests in the boy. He is now found doing 
things. Hobbies have led to reading on 
radio, birds, nature, astronomy, and 
manual. arts; so biography, history, 
jungle stories, and travel accounts fill 
his needs. Girls turn to these same 
non-technical interests and develop a 
real acquaintance with the world’s best 
literature. Poetry and drama are added 
interests, and many a second Mrs. 
Browning shows signs of budding 
genius. 

At fifteen, reading habits and tastes 
are practically fixed. Reading prefer- 
ences have become adult in nature, 
more individual, and specialized. 


Children are insatiable readers. Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, speaking on histofy 
teaching in its relation to children’s 
love of the story element, said: “There 
is no difficulty about interesting chil- 
dren. The real difficulty is to bore 
them. Almost any tale will interest a 
child. It need not be well constructed 
or thrilling; it may be filled with the 
most exciting and trivial incidents, but 
so long as it carries the mind along at 
all, it will interest a child. The hunger 
which intelligent children have for 
stories is almost inexhaustible. They 
like to have their stories repeated, and 
insist that the characters should reap- 
pear over and over again, for they have 
an appetite for reality and a desire to 
fix these passing figments into the land- 
scape of the real life with which they 
are surrounded. One of the great qual- 
ities in childhood which makes it apt 
for receiving impressions is just this 
capacity for giving body to the phan- 
toms of the mind. The limits between 
the real and the legendary or miracu- 
lous which are drawn by the critical in- 
telligence do not exist for the child 
mind. It would then be a great 
educational disaster if this valuable 
faculty in childhood were allowed to 
run to waste. There are certain years 
in the development of every normal, in- 
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telligent child when the mind is full of 
image-making power and eager to make 
a friend or enemy of any god, hero, 
nymph, fairy, or servant maid who 
may come along. Then is the time 
when it is right and fitting to effect 
some introductions to the great charac- 
ters of mythology and history; that is 
the age at which children will eagerly 
absorb what they can learn of Achilles 
and Orpheus, of King Arthur and his 
Knights, of Alexander and Christopher 
Columbus and the Duke of Wellington. 
A little description, a few stories, a pic- 
ture or two, will be enough to fix them 
in the memory and to give them body 
and shape together with the fairies and 
witches and pirate kings and buccan- 
eering captains with whom we have all 
at one time been on such familiar 
terms. How better to teach the past to 
small children than by way of stories 
and pictures ?”’ 

Keeping in mind the purpose of edu- 
cation, which is to bring to the child his 
real inheritance from good children’s 
literature, the State Department, by 
means of the School Library and the 
Reading Circle lists, attempts to give 
help in selecting what can best answer 
the child’s informational and recrea- 
tional needs. What Wisconsin will be 
tomorrow depends upon her children of 
today, and her children of today are de- 
pendent to a large degree upon what we 
in the schools give them as a real foun- 
dation for future living and enjoyment. 


How can this be more effectively 


achieved than through carefully se- 
lected literature which draws from his- 
tory, biography, philosophy, poetry, 
mystery, and romance? 

The modern child is capable of doing 
a good deal of thinking on his own ac- 
count; therefore, in sorting out and re- 
viewing the large mass of printed mat- 
ter sent to the department for listing 
purposes, we use the following criteria: 
1. Does it add to the store of desirable 
knowledge? 2. Does it stimulate ideals 
which may be realized? 3. Does it cul- 


tivate an appreciation of the beautiful? 
4. Does it create the desire for further 
reading of good literature? 

Now let us view these criteria in the 
light of fundamental reasons why chil- 
dren read. First, curiosity. A normal 
child is a vibrating question mark. He 
learns only too soon that the adult is 
either ignorant or secretive, and he finds 
the answers to “Why—What—How?” 
in books. Second, satisfaction in doing 
things, or wish fulfillment. Third, imi- 
tation. These child motives should 
guide us in selecting only books which 
will add to the right knowledge of na- 
ture and life and will satisfy curiosity; 
only such titles as will arouse desires to 
noble deeds and daring; only such char- 
acters in books as are worthy of imita- 
tion. 


Statistics of the past year show grat- 
ifying results in the amount and qual- 
ity of reading done under direction of 
the Wisconsin Reading Circle. County 
reports alone testify to an enrollment 
of 180,323 young people of school age 
who have received recognition ia the 
form of diplomas, certificates, or seals 
for the school year 1926-27, as com- 
pared with less than 6,000 readers in 


both city and county, and including’ 


teachers, in 1915-16. This does not in- 
clude the large amount of reading not 
formally recognized and credited. This 
movement, developed here as in no 
other state, has proved itself an impor- 
tant factor in Wisconsin’s educational 
growth. The possibilities of the future 
seem boundless and the degree and 
quality of usefulness developed depend 
to a large extent upon us who direct 
children in the use of good books. 

In one county each teacher was asked 
to read twelve books found in her school 
library and on the Reading Circle list. 
It was the first time many of them had 
read the standard works, and the influ- 
ence of their own reading on the later 
selection by pupils was most astonish- 
ing. The effect on the lives and pur- 
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poses of the children of this vast 
amount of directed reading from care- 
fully selected books cannot be overes- 
timated. If we help develop and satisfy 
this pure intellectual thirst in child- 
hood, we need not fear the problem of 
future trashy reading. 

We cannot emphasize strongly 
enough that after all the best books are 
new books to every generation of chil- 
dren. The constant plea for “some- 
thing new” should not affect the selec- 
tion of children’s books as often as it 
does the choice of adult reading. The 
less money there is to spend, the greater 
is the need for careful selection. We 
must always have the old, old books. 
One day an old lady asked impatiently, 
after examining the toys in a large 
shop, “Do you never have any new 
toys?” The shopkeeper quietly an- 
swered, “No, Madam, but the children 
are new.” In the most recent revision 
of the School Library List, which will 
be ready for distribution next January, 
you will notice that several editions of 
some of the classics have been listed, in 
the hope that if enough money is avail- 
able, some of the more expensive and 
delightfully attractive editions will be 
purchased. It has been proved that 
children will read the classics if they 
are provided with good type, beauti- 
fully colored illustrations, attractive 
binding, and good paper. Due to the 
passage of the Equalization Bill by the 
last legislature, much more money will 
be available to the poorer districts of 
the state. Could this be better spent 
than in the purchase of good standard 
fiction? 

In The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion Everett Dean Martin says: “The 
habit of reading good books, ability to 
know the good ones from the inferior, 
capacity to enjoy books for the beauty 
and wisdom that may be found in them, 
are essential parts of a liberal educa- 
tion. A school that implants good hab- 
its of discriminating reading in its stu- 
dents is a good school. One that fails 
to do this is a bad school.” 
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KINDERGARTEN NEEDS 
By PATTY SMITH HILL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


UR great needs in kindergarten 

education are parents of a new 

order, teachers of a new order, 
school administrators of a new order, 
school curricula of a new order, school- 
rooms and equipment of a new order, 
that little children may have the right 
start in character education. 

(1) We cannot afford to neglect the 
pre-school years either in the home or 
in the school. This so-called and 
wrongly-named pre-school period must 
be protected and developed. At present 
only two out of the six pre-school years 
have the protection of guides who have 
had special training for their profes- 
sion, namely, the kindergarten period 
from the fourth to the sixth year. We 
have made a start in the right direc- 
tion in the nursery school movement for 
children two to four, under teachers 
trained for this field. 

(2) Scientific research in the field of 
child welfare as well as in education 
points to the need of curricula of a new 
order in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary 
teachers. These new curricula must 
include much now provided in teacher 
training institutions, more absorbed in 
scientific methods of teaching the three 
R’s than in child welfare. 

(3) School administrators who also 
have some training in child welfare, 
that they may cooperate with teachers 
by providing rooms and equipment and 
more medical, psychological, psychiat- 
ric, and nutritional assistance, all of 
which is required in putting this new 
program of child welfare into effect in 
the education of children from two to 
six years of age. 

(4) Liberal arts colleges and high 
schools which will offer curricula in- 
cluding preparation for maternity, with 
day nurseries, nursery schools, etc. as 
laboratories for observation, participa- 
tion, and practice. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHER 
TRAINING COUNCIL 


T THE September meeting of 
Wisconsin city superintendents 
the organization of a committee 

to make recommendations for teacher 
training in Wisconsin, with special ref- 
erence to high schools, was proposed. 
W. L. Uhl, J. T. Giles, E. G. Doudna, 


|F. S. Randle, W. G. Ballentine, A. G. 


_Meating, and H. H. Foster were chosen 
to constitute the preliminary organiza- 
tion. At a meeting held in Madison on 
December 3 all of the above were pres- 
ent except Mr. Uhl, who was repre- 
sented by A. 8. Barr, and W. G. Ballen- 
tine, who appointed H. W. Kircher to 
act for him. 

At the first meeting Mr. Giles was 
chosen chairman, and Mr. Doudna sec- 
retary. 


I. Name: Wisconsin State Council 
for Teacher Training. 





Il. Purposes: 

1. To improve teaching in Wis- 

consin by better coordina- 
tion of the activities of 
teacher training agencies. 
These activities are inter- 
preted to mean both prepara- 
tion of teachers and im- 
provement of teachers in 
service. 

2. To study and advise as to 
objectives, curricula, means, 
and standards of teacher 
training both in preparation 
and in service. It is under- 
stood that the Council makes 
no attempt to administer; its 
activities are limited to fact 
finding, study of teacher 
training problems, and rec- 
ommendation. It recognizes 
that the organization of the 
schools and the selection of 
candidates, certification, and 





placement are by implication 
closely connected with these 
problems. For the present, 
the Council will confine its 
activities to the field of the 
junior and senior high 
school. 


Ill. Organization. 


1. The Council is to be com- 
posed of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and one member chosen 
by each of the following: 

Board of ‘Normal School Re- 
gents 

Board of Vocational Education 

School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin 

Departments of Education of 
Private Colleges 


Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion 

City Superintendents Associa- 
tion 

County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation 


Senior High School Principals 
Association 
Junior High School Principals 
Association 
County Rural Norma) Princi- 
pals Association 
2. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is to be 
ex-officio the chairman of 
the Council. 
3. Meetings are to be called by 
vote of the Council or by the 
chairman. 


IV. Problems 
1. What are the objectives of 
teacher training agencies? 
a. Of institutions 
b. Of teachers in service 
2. Personnel Problems 
a. Selection of candidates 
for training 
b. Progressive _ selection 
during training and 
service 
ce. Study of improvability 
of teachers 








d. Teachers in charge of 
training courses in 
school. 

3. Curricula for training of sec- 
ondary teachers. 


a. General and _ content 
courses 

b. Special and method 
courses 


4. Improvement in Service 

a. Supervisory conf er- 
ences 

b. Teachers Institutes and 
Associations 

ec. Teachers 
Circle 

d. The measurement of 
teaching 

e. The teacher’s 
and attitudes. 


Reading 


ideals 


MINUTES OF 1927 REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY 


HE 1927 meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association met 
in the First M. E. Church, Milwaukee, 
Thursday, November 3, at 1:45, Presi- 
dent Elizabeth McCormick presiding. 
The report of the credentials com- 
mittee was made by Miss Flora Menzel 
of Milwaukee and showed a total of 291 
delegates entitled to seats in the As- 
sembly. These delegates were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Representatives of Cities .__-__- 173 

Representatives of Counties ___._ 105 
Representatives of State Institu- 

NE «in culs ncadbaceabitaanciainiaes 13 

291 


The following were placed in nom- 
ination for the office of president: 
M. C. Palmer, principal county rural 
normal, Columbus; Paul L. Kaiser, 
county superintendent of schools, 


Dodge county; R. L. Cooley, Director 
Milwaukee Vocational school. 
The first ballot showed the following 
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results: Mr. Cooley 108, Mr. Palmer 
82, Mr. Kaiser, 55. There being no 
choice, a second ballot was ordered. It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that 


the balloting be taken for the two high- ' 


est on the list. The results of the bal- 
lot were, Mr. Cooley, 139; Mr. Palmer, 
118. Mr. Cooley having received the 
majority of all votes, he was declared 
elected. 

Mr. L. R. Creutz, superintendent of 
schools, of Janesville, Miss Mary Har- 
grave, Madison high school teacher, and 
Mr. C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State 
Teachers college, were chosen vice- 
presidents in the order named. 

The following names were placed: in 
nomination for the position of secre- 
tary: B. E. McCormick, Madison; Ethel 
Gardner, Milwaukee; O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison; John Dixon, Madison; Frank 
Maas, Milwaukee; Dwight Johns, Ke- 
nosha. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that if the first ballot did not result in 
a majority for any one candidate, on 
each succeeding ballot the name of the 
person getting the lowest number 
should be dropped. Three ballots were 
taken with these results: 


1 2 3 
MeCormick ....c.1-.... 246 127 148 
RE eo lh es 90 88 84 
Gardner __-_-_-- ahi eee a: 29 23 22 
RRR ne re te sis See 27 23 18 
ee eo eae 13 6 oa 
WRN 2 oe ek a eee 6 or ee 


Mr. McCormick, having received a 
majority of votes, was declared elected 
secretary for the ensuing year. 

Miss Lillian McCormick announced 
her desire to retire from the Executive 
Committee after a service of seven 
years. Miss Blanche McCarthy of Ap- 
pleton was nominated for the place, 
and the unanimous ballot of the Asso- 
ciation was cast for Miss McCarthy, 
who was declared elected for a term ex- 
piring January 1, 1931. 

G. M. Snodgrass of La Crosse, T. E. 
Sanders of Racine, and E. G. Doudna, 
Madison, were nominated for member 
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of the Executive Committee. The re- 
sult of the ballot showed Mr. Doudna, 
190; Mr. Snodgrass, 32; Mr. Sanders, 
31. Mr. Doudna was declared elected 
a member of the Executive Committee 
for a term ending January 1, 1931. 

The budget as recommended to the 
Assembly by the Executive Committee 


was adopted, all voting aye. The 
budget is as follows: 
ESTIMATED INCOME— 
Membership ..........- _._... $30,000.00 
NIPOROR OH ication ca nkwnS ose 1,700.00 
Advertisiig@ ................ 8,300.00 
$40,000.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENSE— 
General 
Ponvensien 2-25 oe $6,000.00 
Ry ies eis ns ee eyes nak 800.00 
Reading Circle Board ______-_ 800.00 
Comnnttees: ............ 1,000.00 
Officers 
Po GC) | eR 300.00 
IPROHOMIEON cx ets ec ha 600.00 
Executive Committee _______ 500.00 
Secretary’s Office 
RE oa ee ete ee $1,500.00 
Telephone and Telegraph ___-_ 200.00 
RU a RENEM I ta pe 700.00 
Postage ........ Pape ets Ieee 600.00 
PRIORY eo ee 1,000.00 
LE a er Ripe een pee 1,000.00 
POINMIER Ye oo Sek acces 11,500.00 
Uneiassined —..........2-_. 400.00 
DINIINONE coc s ec ccc5U 5s 500.00 
Insurance—Bonds—Taxes 500.00 
JO UT Se eae epee 100.00 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Printing and Mailing _______ 12,000.00 
$40,000.00 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was adopted as follows, all vot- 
ing aye: 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
through its Delegate Assembly, affirms 
Its belief in the pre-eminence of the 
child as the center of the educational 
system and concurs in the action of the 
National Education Association in pro- 
posing “the provision of opportunities 
through education which will enable 
each individual to achieve his highest 


development in order that he may most 
completely fill his place in the society 
of which-he is a member.” 


I, 


To accomplish this purpose the fol- 
lowing professional program is pro- 
posed : 

1. That the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation expresses disapproval of the 
observance in the schools of so-called 
special weeks, when the subject of the 
observance is a matter of regular 
school routine and instruction during 
every week of the scholastic year. 

2. That the Association holds that 
one of the chief purposes of the schools 
is the development of a high type of 
character among all youth and urges 
that teachers at all times “teach and 
practice respect for law.” 

3. That teaching procedures be so 
reconstructed as to make provision for 
individual differences; that education 
by and for individuality through in- 
quiring and creative methods be recog- 
nized ; that education designed to secure 
a vital unity be promoted by sharing 
differences. 

4. That educational guidance be de- 
veloped as a primary responsibility of 
organized education with a view to se- 
curing a fact-basis in the light of which 
freedom may be exercised in intelligent 
self-appraisal of fitness to meet with 
the requirements of goals to be attained. 

5. The Association should formulate 
and adopt a code of professional ethics 
which may be used by local associa- 
tions as a guide in formulating similar 
codes and that: the essentials of these 
codes be incorporated in the training of 
teachers. 

6. That for the betterment of our 
schools throughout the state, especially 
in the rural communities, and for a 
closer relation between parents and 
teachers, the Association recommends a 
self-governing Parent—Teachers Asso- 
ciation in every school district. 

7. That the Association reaffirms its 
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position on illiteracy and advises its af- 
filiated locals to take steps toward the 
elimination of illiteracy in the state by 
1930; it also requests that further pro- 
vision be made by higher institutions of 
learning for adult education, including 
vocational training and extension work 
for teachers. 

8. That the Association endorses the 
establishment of a Federal Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s cabinet. 

9. That the Association asserts unre- 
servedly its belief in education for a 
world understanding and endorses ev- 
ery legitimate means of securing inter- 
national peace and good will. 


II. 


To maintain the integrity of the po- 
sition of teachers as citizens, and in 
view of the fundamental principles up- 
on which our government is based, we 
endorse heartily the right of teachers 
as citizens to petition the various legis- 
lative bodies of the state and nation 
relative to all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the schools. We, therefore, 
present the following program for leg- 
islative action: 

1. That the Association approves and 
favors the election of school board mem- 
bers without reference to political party 
affiliation. 

2. That the Association favors the 
adoption by boards of education, of sal- 
ary schedules which shall provide equal 
salary opportunities for all teachers of 
equal training and experience, regard- 
less of the placement of such teachers 
in the school system. 

3. That certification laws should be 
revised to conform to modern educa- 
tional practice. 

4. That the Association favors the 
enactment of legislation providing ten- 
ure of position for teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of Wisconsin, such tenure to 
be established after a successful proba- 
tion period of teaching not to exceed 
three years in duration, and to be con- 
tinued during proficiency. 
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III. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association 
expresses its thanks and appreciation 

To the 1927 Wisconsin Legislature 
for its action in refusing to repeal the 
state retirement law, and the law re- 
garding supervising teachers; 

To the 1927 legislature and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the establishment of equal eduea- 
tional opportunities for all the children 
of the state; 

To the officers of the Association who 
have given efficient and untiring serv- 
ice during the past year; and especially 

T'o the retiring secretary, Mr. FE. G. 
Doudna, who has rendered inestimable 
service in promoting unity through 
understanding and good will in the pro- 
fession of teaching in Wisconsin. 
Signed, 

Ithel M. Gardner, Milwaukee, Chairnun 

S. B. Tobey, Wausau 

H. L. Miller, Madison 

Henry Sutton, Green Bay 

Elizabeth Allen, Menomonie 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the Assembly the appoint- 
ment of two committees as follows: 

A committee to study a plan of re 
organization in cooperation with presi 
dents of district associations. 


LL, 


A committee to study the desirability 
of a plan of group insurance for teach- 
ers, the committee to report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee before March 15. 

On motion the recommendations were 
adopted, all voting aye. 

Miss Gardner brought to the atten- 
tion of the Association the Claxton Com- 
mittee report on reorganization of the 
National Education Association. After 
some discussion it was moved, seconded, 
and carried that the work of the com- 
mittee be endorsed by the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 

President McCormick thanked the 
Assembly for its fine spirit and busi- 
ness-like attitude. 

Adjournment was then taken. 
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ohe NEW Books 








Educational 
O'Shea. 
Bearnerd B. 


A State 
Be | Ne 


System at Work. By 

368 pp. Published by 

The Jones Fund, State of 
Miss. 

This is the result of an investigation of 
the intellectual status and educational prog 
ress of pupils in the schools of Mississippi. 
The survey was inspired by Governor Whit 
field and directed by Professor O'Shea, It is, 
of course, of primary value to the state of 


Mississippi. The methods and discussions of 
the testing program are of great value. The 
discussion of the use and limitations of in 


telligence tests is the most judicial statement 
with which we are familiar. The work is a 
credit to the Wisconsin people who did the 
technical work. 


Creative Learning and Teaching. By H. LL. 
Miller, with introduction by Glenn Frank. 
262 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Those of us who know the pioneering done 
by the author will be the first to welcome a 
new book from his workshop. It will not 
disappoint. The introduction contains a para 
graph which is so good a summary that we 
quote it: “The old teaching, save when re 
deemed by the individual classroom) genius, 
produced either docile slaves or discontented 
rebels. Mr. Miller is a prophet and producer 
of a new teaching that is producing creative 
citizens.” 

This is not a book to be used as a drill for 
rapid reading. It is compact, stimulating, and 
at times stirs one to rebellion. “The daily 
‘lesson’ must go.” “Differences, and not simi 


larities, make possible the corporate life.” 
We recommend this sentence to all) “hard 
boiled” high school and college teachers: “No 


longer will teachers be found examining the 
finished product and rejoicing over student 
failure.” AndAhis to the uneasy pedagogue 
mouthing about liberty——‘lreedom is never a 
donation; it must be won continually.” And 
there are plenty more Wilsonian bombs 
planted in the book. We can’t do more than 
indicate these guide lines. As you read it you 
will be doing some creative thinking or you'll 
go to sleep; it depends on the kind of mind 
you bring to it. Miller uses the active voice; 
don’t try to read it in the passive. 


Industrial Education. By Homer J. Smith. 
334 pp. The Century Company, New 
York. 


A detailed, cross-section view of industrial 
education in the United States. As this field 
is still new and its work mainly experimental, 
a study such as this is invaluable. Superin- 
tendents in those cities of Wisconsin having 
vocational schools need the book particularly. 
It brings vocational education out of the at- 
mosphere of evangelism into a world of reality. 


ee $e 10 





The Classroom Teacher. Edited by Milo B. 
Hillegas, William C. Bagley, and Thomas 
H. Briggs. 12 vols. The Classroom 


Teacher, Ine., Chicago. 


A set of books of unusual importance. A 
list of the contributors reads like a roll eall 
of the great educators of America. And the 
articles are worthy of the authors. Bagley 
writes in Volume One of the Curriculum of 
the Elementary School; clear as always 
fundamental—usable. He follows with a 
chapter on Starting the Work of the School 
Year which contains invaluable advice to new 
teachers and is equally good for those of ex 
perience who sometimes forget the importance 
of the first day. Kilpatrick explains the 
Project Method. Works writes on Standard- 
ization of Rural Schools, Wood on Health and 
Physical Education, and so on with every kind 
of classroom activity, headed by experts. In 
.o far as a course in modern teaching can be 
put into books, it is here. One reads with 
enthusiasm, because every article seems writ 
ten for the teacher at work, not for the the 
orist who devises procedures that others must 
use. 


Volume One deals with general problems 
The Primary Grades are treated in Two, 
Three, Four, and Five. Six, Seven, Eight, 


and Nine (the last two not yet off the press) 
are for that uncharted area—the intermediate 
grades. Volume ten treats of junior high 
uchool work, as will volumes cleven and twelve. 
The set is thus comprehensive as well a: 
authentic. 


The typography is splendid. One reads with 


out tiring, and margins are wide enough for 
notations. The binding is attractive and 
strong. The books will wear well both edu 
cationally and mechanically. The set de 


xerves enthusiastic endorsement. 


Classical Myths that Live Today. By Fran 
ces KE. Sabin. 348 and xlvi pp., Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 


As the editor says, “A new statement of 
the educational potentialities inherent — in 
these deathless tales of ancient days has long 
been needed. Miss Sabin has produced a 
book that deals intelligently with scholarly 
problems connected with the myths, a book 
which tells the stories in a simpler and more 
concise form than is the case with most text 
books dealing with mythology, and one which 
makes such connections with modern life as 
to challenge the interest of every one.” 

The author has included many illustrations 
of the ways in which we perpetuate these fa 
mous stories in literary allusion, in common 
words and expressions, and in art and deco 
rative design. 
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“Conn, Budington High School 
physiology has had seventy per 
cent of the high school physiology 
business of the country. We have 
a new Conn, Budington called 
Physiology and Human Life. It 
is a science book for tenth grade, 
physiological and health science. 
This is a 1927 book, the last word 
on the subject.” 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Chicago 


H. H. Fuller, 
1217 East Johnson St., Madison. 











Announcement 


Rational Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The publication of the Advanced Course 
completes the series of this, the latest of all 
bookkeeping texts. The Elementary and Ad- 
vanced texts, together with one Practice Set, 
contain ample material for the most com- 
prehensive courses. A complete edition of 
the textbook confines the contents of the El- 
ementary and Advanced Course in one vol- 
ume, 

SALIENT FEATURES 

Effective Method of Approach and Teach- 
ing Plan. 

Broadens the scope and entphasizes edu- 
cational values of bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals hy 
¢liminating non-essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under any 
conditions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of 
checking and other tiresome, ineffectual 
routine work. 

Economical in cost of supplies, 


LIST PRICES 


Elementary Text $1.50 Practice Set. ..$1.20 
Advanced Text 1.50 Complete Text 2.00 
Teachers’ Manual for each text 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 
Toronto, London 
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The Book of Games for Home, School, and 
Playground. By Wm. Byron Forbush 
and Harry R. Allen. 300 pp. John C, 
Winston Co. 


Dr. Forbush’s viewpoint is that of a parent 
and social worker; Mr. Allen’s is that of a 
teacher of play. The book is graded, and 
there are special lists of active and quiet 
games. Wherever there are children, this 
carefully prepared book will be a great help. 


Christmas Stories, by Charles Dickens. Ed. 
by M. A. L. Lane, 369 pp. Ginn & Co. 
Contains A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, 
The Cricket on the Hearth, Mugby Junction, 
and The Seven Poor Travellers; with notes, 
study helps, and suggestions to the teacher. 


Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. Trans. by Helen B. 
Dole. 407 pp. Ginn & Co. 

This handsome new edition of a favorite 
commemorates the centenary of the author’s 
birth. The very attractive illustrations are by 
Miss Marguerite Davis, probably the first 
American artist to make illustrations from 
the actual scenes of the stories. 


Education and the Individual. By Arthur J. 
Jones. 225 pp. The Century Co., New 
York. 


A study of the individual who occupies so 
much of our thought today. It is based upon 
the theory that education is fundamentally 
an individual and_ psychological process. 
There is a clear discussion of the educational 
objectives. The Dalton, Winnetka, and other 
schemes for individualizing instruction are 
discussed rather fully. There are two refer- 
ences to the contract plan. It will help clar- 
ify the debatable question of education of one 
or of the many. 


An Introduction to Psychology. By Morgan 
and Gilliland. 319 pp. The Macmillan 
Co. 

After one has listed the psychologies— 
Freudian, Behaviorism, Gestalt, and the rest, 
he is likely to pray for a simple, workable 
manual explaining what the mind does and 
not attempting to establish a new explanation 
of it. Speculations are interesing but seldom 
helpful. Teachers will therefore welcome this 
restatement of the fundamentals of psychol- 
ogy. It’s a useful book. 


Child Guidance. By Smiley and Margaret 
Blanton. 301 pp. The Century Co. 

This is a handbook for parents but will be 
of help to teachers. It makes large use of 
recent discoveries in psychology. In view of 
the interest in pre-school education this book 
should have a large circulation. Some of the 
chapter heads indicate its helpfulness: Learn- 
ing to Adjust to the Group; The Laws of Dis- 
cipline; Attitude Toward Facts and Property. 
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Story-Folk, Story-Fun, Story-Friends, Story- 
Adventures. By Ambrose L. Suhrie and 
Myrtle Garrison Gee, in collaboration with 
John Martin. Illustrations by Mabel 
Betsy Hill. World Book Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Intended for “Individual Progress Read- 
ing.” We do not see how these books could 
be improved in point of child interest, typog- 
raphy, illustration, or reader-helps. One very 
unusual and most attractive feature is this: 
The perfunctory details of a book, such as 
copyright notice, dedication, acknowledgments, 
introduction, study plan, are addressed to the 
child himself, and match the rest of the book 
in attractiveness. 


Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. 
By David E. Smith & William D. Reeve. 
411 pp. Ginn and Co. 


A veritable encyclopedia of mathematical 
education but with the material organized, di- 
gested, clarified, and adapted to the work of 
the junior high school. Numerous full bibli- 
ographies will help those who have access to 
large libraries. “The text itself, however, 
has been prepared quite as much for the in- 
dividual teacher who has no opportunity to 
attend college classes as for those who, in in- 
creasing numbers, frequent our summer 
schools and university courses.” The chap- 
ter on Mathematical Recreations is as inter- 
esting as a detective story. 


Essentials of Junior High School Mathematics. 
By Hamilton—Bliss-Kuffer. Book One 
212 pp.; Book Two, 212 pp.; Book Three, 
346 pp. American Book Co. 

A new series of textbooks following the 
recommendations of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements. Provides for 
individual differences by giving a wide range 
of problems. Book Three begins with a chap- 
ter “An Extension of Arithmetic.” It is a 
splendid transition from arithmetic to algebra. 


Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades. 
238 pp. 


Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate 
Grades. 354 pp. By Robert Lee Morton. 
Silver, Burdett and Co. 


This paragraph is a fair sample of the valu- 
able material in these volumes: 

“The modern first grade teacher provides 
very definitely for instruction in arithmetic, 
but she makes that instruction a series of 
interesting and delightful experiences and 
does not permit it to interfere with the prin- 
cipal business of the first grade—teaching 
children to read.” 

The books are unusually well written, they 
summarize the evidence which scientific ex- 
perimentation has shown to be essential in 
arithmetic teaching. 
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Free Trips To Europe 
To be piligrces u 
Write 


and our National Parks! 
Teachers and Pupils for 
As An Educator.” No other conditions! 
today for full details. 


Essays on 


The World Review, Dept. 1, Mount, Morris, Il. 








New Plays and Entertainments 


Here are some clean and clever numbers 

especially suitable for Schools and 
Churches. 
In Cherry Time, }-act comedy, 6m. 6w 35 
Smile Rodney Smile, 3-act com., 5m. 7w. 35 
Sally of the Musie Store, musical play 35 
Too Much Varnish, 3-act comedy..... 35% 
Ten Stirring Bible Plays......... .. oO 
Five Short Comedies for Community 

M6 bs4 rene dates Cheah aaea as en's 50 
Humorous Recitations for Children... .40 

Get free catalog of Plays, Action Songs, 


Minstrelsy, ete. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, O. also 922 S. Ogden St.. Denver, Colo. 














dl eeeniiiieal 
‘The, Supreme 
jor the Schools 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 
Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 
One of the wisest of our school super- 
intendents says: ‘I have never yet 
seen a person, whether pupil or 
teacher, who was accustomed “4 
to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or 
superior all-round 
scholar. A better test [f* 
than this of the value of 
dictionary work could 
not be found.” 

Write for Helps in 

Teaching ¢ 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY. 
|" Springfield, Massachusetts d 


eee 
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YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 
reflect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendously to your success as a teacher 
if you can stage a commendable produc- 
tion. The Drama Bureau school of Acting 
and Directing will assist you with its in- 
expensive yet thorough course of home 
study designed for those who wish to act 
and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send 
for prospectus. 


Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Arthurs Gifts 


from 


$5.00 


upwards 


TADIIURS 


WISCONSIN AVENUE AT 
BMI V/AUKLE WIZCON/IN 




















Interchangeable Carriages. . 


DEMOUNTABLE 








The 
Typist 
ge does 
& > it 
\ easily 


small 


and 
standardizing on the Demountable in im- 
portant departments requiring different 


Large users are now 


width carriages. One Demountable thus 
serves the purpose and can do the work 
otherwise necessitating two or more dif- 
ferent width carriage typewriters. 

By pressing a single key the entire 
wide carriage may be instantly removed 
and an ordinary or shorter carriage put 
in its place. 

Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc 
Manufacturers-—Since 1911. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


HE Pullman Company lost half a million 
in three months, which will afford fiend- 


ish delight to its insomnia victims.—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


Some men marry for looks, but not for the 
kind they get when they come home late for 
dinner.—Boston Transcript. 


A generation ago there were a thousand 
men to every opportunity, while today there 
are a thousand opportunities to every man.— 
Henry Ford. 


I wish every immigrant could know that 
Lincoln spent only one year in school under 
the tutelage of five different teachers, and 
that that man still could be the author of the 
Gettysburg address.—Dr. John H. Finley 


A Ford will run whenever a quorum of its 
parts is present.—F. L. Warner 


The mind is like the stomach. It is not 
how much you put into it that counts, but 
how much it digests.—Albert Jay Nock 


I have a cure for homesickness that never 
will fail. It is made up of ten rules: Get 
out of your room and go out among the peo- 
ple and perform one kind act, ten times.— 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


The average American home is no longer 
a harbor and a haven, but rather a mere 
place of debarkation.—George Jean Nathan 


To feel the right emotions is fully as im- 
portant as to hold the right ideas, and the 
great service of religion is the development 
of the right emotions.—Geoffrey Parsons 


A genius is a man who takes the lemons 
that Fate hands him and starts a lemonade 
stand with them.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Time is really the only capital that any 
human being has, and the one thing that he 
can’t afford to lose.—Thomas Edison 


Ease in youth is the mother of degeneracy. 
—Montaville Flowers 


A man may have an unworthy pride in his 
ancestry, but when he undertakes to do some- 
thing of which his descendants ought to be 
proud, he is on the right track.—William Law- 
rence 


Most indecent books are so stupid that in 
order to get them read it is necessary to de- 
nounce them.—Thomas Masson 





“A mule can’t kick while he is work- 
ing.” Neither can you. 
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CALENDAR 


Natl. Commercial Teachers’ Federation—Dec. 
28-30, Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Thrift Week—Jan. 17-25. 

Southern Wis. Teachers Association—Feb- 
ruary 10-11, Madison. 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A.—Feb. 25—Mar. 1, Boston. 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSN.—Nov. 8-9- 
10, 1928, Milwaukee. 





AUPUN was selected as the next an- 

nual tournament city of the Wisconsin 
High School Band Association at the annual 
meeting of school musical directors held in 
Milwaukee November 3. The tournament will 
be held between May 1 and May 20. J. E. 
Boxheimer, Waupun, was elected president of 
the association. Other officers chosen are 
Supt. F. F. Schlosser, Algoma, vice-president; 
H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secretary and treas- 
urer; R. J. MacMahon, New London, H. S. 
Bonar, Manitowoc, and J. E. Skornicka, Mil- 
waukee, members of the board of control. 





Membership in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers increased from 98,844 in 
1918 to 1,133,857 in 1927. The five state as- 
sociations reporting the largest membership 
are California, with 136,785 members; Illinois, 
92,645; Ohio, 61,438; Michigan, 60,717; and 
Missouri, 60,354. 





On October 28, through the courtesy of the 
Wisconsin State Fire Prevention Association, 
a corp of 30 fire inspectors, cooperating with 
the Association of Commerce and the schools, 
made a survey of the entire city of Waupun, 
pointing out fire hazards and giving talks to 
the pupils of the schools. 

Each pupil also made a survey of his own 
home and reported to the survey committee 
on questionnaire blanks. 





Preliminary reports filed by high school 
principals show a marked development in 
band and orchestra. One hundred and twen- 
ty-seven high schools maintain band and or- 
chestra; 34 have a band only; and 91 have 
orchestra. The high school orchestra seems 
to be the forerunner of the band. 





Home studv through lesson assignments 
pubiished in the daily papers aided pupils in 
schools of Lexington, Kentucky to continue 
their school work, which was recently inter- 
rupted by a quarantine to prevent the spread 
of infantile paralysis. Assembling of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age was prohibited by 
the city board: of health, and the school board 
decided to publish assignments daily to enable 








the 7,500 pupils detained at home to carry on 
their studies. 





Dedication programs are being arranged by 
A. G. Meating, superintendent of Outagamie 
county schools, to celebrate the opening of 
three new rural schools built in the county 
during the past year. They are Pleasantdale 
school, District No. 5, Center; Woodlawn 
school, District No. 4, Grand Chute; and 
Cloverleaf school, District No. 3, Dale. Mr. 
Meating is to secure a representative of the 
state department of schools to speak at each 
dedication and the teacher of the school and 
the school board will cooperate in preparing 
the remainder of the program. Definite dates 
for the dedications have not yet been decided. 





Waupun has made a number of changes in 
its high school curriculum. Periods have 
been lengthened from 45 to 55 minutes and 
supervised study has been introduced. Total 
periods per day have been cut from 8 short 
to 6 long, a wider range of elective subjects 
has been introduced, and a six year program 
of social and natural sciences, has been in- 
augurated. History, geography, and civics 
are taught in seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

‘Changes have been made to increase the 
holding power of the school. Some of the 
compulsory features which frequently caused 
many students to drop out of school have been 
eliminated. The building and classrooms are 
now used more nearly to capacity. More ex- 
tra-curricular activities take place after 
school and fewer in the evening. The 6-3-3 
plan is now in operation. 





The Lincoln elementary school of Sheboy- 
gan prints a very attractive school paper. 
Part of the work connected with the paper is 
taken up as projects in the English, arith- 
metic, and social science classes. 

For the third consecutive year the Lincoln 
school has enrolled 100% in the N. E. A. 

At the monthly teachers’ meetings this year 
professional problems in the field of element- 
ary education are taken up by certain teachers 
and discussed by the entire teaching faculty. 





The recently completed school building at 
Mohrsville on Highway 42, Sheboygan county, 
was dedicated November 11 with a program in 
which W. J. Berger, county superintendent of 
schools, and H. C. Dornbush, principal of the 
county normal school, were the principal 
speakers. 

The building, known as the Starlight school, 
was erected by Joint School District No. 14 
and has two large, well-lighted rooms. The 
school census for this district shows a total of 
81 pupils. Miss Mabelle Bonn is principal of 
the school. 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK | 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; 

Irene Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public | 
Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Ele- | 
Detroit Teachers 
lannelli, Iannelli Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois, 


College. Illustrated by Margaret 


My First Number Book, a most attractive text for the sec- 
ond grade, introduces the child to formal arithmetic. 
pupil learns through the things he loves to do — through 
| games, buying and selling toys, playing store, selling papers, 
| telling time—activities all involving number facts. 
works out his little problems in the light of most engaging 
little pictures in colors by the well-known Iannellis. 


The 


And he 


Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 
Send for descriptive folder with sample pages 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. M-154) 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Clark St. 550 Mission St, | 








An original system of evaluating penman- 
ship results based on actual classroom experi- 
ence, which was presented by Miss Lillian 
Bushman, penmanship supervisor in the Bur- 
lington public schools, before teachers at the 
state convention in Milwaukee, is receiving 
recognition by leaders in penmanship instruc- 
tion. 

A means of evaluating penmanship skill of 
pupils that aids children to correct penman- 
ship faults at the same time that it grades 
the work is the underlying idea of Miss Bush- 
man’s chart. The work of grading is done 
by the child as well as by the teacher, giving 
the pupil the chance to find his own faults and 
evaluate his own work. 

The evaluation chart is based on the anal- 
ysis of five fundamental factors in writing: 
position, movement, correct speed, form, and 
the carrying over of these points in daily 
work outside the penmanship class. 

From a professional viewpoint Miss Bush- 
man points out five important objectives of 
her plan which make her scoring chart a 
teaching process in itself. First of all, it 
defines each unit in the writing project and 
scores it objectively. That is, the pupil finds 
his own faults and scores his work accord- 
ingly. It includes the process as well as the 
product. The scoring is done by the pupils 
under the supervision of the teacher. It in- 
cludes all the essential elements of legibility 
in writing. And, lastly, it sets the minimum 


essentials as goals of attainment for pupils 
and teachers. 

During the month of November, twelve 
group meetings were held in the rural and 
state graded schools of Monroe county. The 
forenoon was devoted to regular class work, 
the local teacher doing the demonstration 
work. In the afternoon each teacher present 
discussed one of the classes observed, after 
which the subject was open for further dis- 
cussion. Each teacher brought an_ exhibit 
from her school. A special feature this year 
was the organizing of a teachers’ exchange. 
At each meeting the teachers in attendance 
organized and elected a president and a treas- 
urer. Once each month each teacher belong- 
ing to that exchange sends some material from 
her school to the chairman. This material is 
compiled by the chairman and placed in a 
large envelope, with a list of the teachers who 
are members of that exchange. After using 
the material the chairman mails it to one of 
the members, who copies as much as she de- 
sires and then crosses her name from the 
list. She in turn mails the packet to another 
member of the organization. In this way 
some of the best work in each school is made 
known to all. 





A course in lip reading is to be offered to 
those students in the grades and high school 
of New London who have difficulty in hearing. 
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FELL Schationatty known 


The Waupun High school held its first “Go 
to School Night” November 17. Afternoon 
classes were dismissed and these classes were 
held in the evening at which time parents 
were invited to attend. In spite of unfavor- 
able weather about 200 parents availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of observing the 
“school in action,” and felt well repaid for 
the effort. The work shown represented a 
cross-section of daily work. The response of 
the community to the event on this occasion 
will probably make “Go to School Night” an 
annual event. 





BOOKKEEPING COURSES 
and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS ° 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, M/CH. = 











STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


The Leading Student Tours to Europe for the 
Intellectual Elite. All expenses $300 up. 
Organized entertainments. Cultured Leader- 
ship. 600 institutions of Higher Learning 
represented in our 1927 Tours. 


Write for 1928 Program 
551 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 














Just here and there, 
Removes from life 
Much toil and care. 
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The new school building at Midway, La 
Crosse county, was dedicated November 17. 
The main address was given by Roy V. Ahl- 
strom, a former school man, but now an at- 
torney in La Crosse. Short talks were given 
by Senator V. S. Keppel, Principal W. O. Nil- 
sen of the Holmen High school, County Agent 
W. E. Spreiter and County Superintendent 
Emily C. Stromstad. 

This school is modern in every way. Be- 
sides the classroom there are ample cloak- 
rooms and toilet facilities, a teacher’s rest 
room, kitchen with hot and cold running water, 
library alcove, and a large play room in the 
basement. In short, it is said to be abso- 
lutely the “last word” in rural school con- 
struction. 


A Pageant for every holiday 


Special Day 
Pageants 


For Little People 
By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 
21 simple pageants for any number of 
children, covering all the holidays, including 
Mother’s, Father's, Armistice, Arbor Day, etc. 
Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 
illustrated catalogue of Pageants, 
Folk Dances, Games, etc. 
A. S. BARNES & Co Publishers 
67 West 44th St., New York 


Send for 











Sewauner 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 








Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 


A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
shelf and directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agri- 
culture, Electricity, Domestic Science, and for use in Man- 
ual Training and Kindergarten Work, there is no Labora- 
tory Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and en- 
durance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Keumiced Co: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNER, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Western Wisconsin Schoolmasters’ Club 

. —_ The meeting at Sparta, November 9, was wi 
The dawn of a new interest the second of the year for the Western Wis. m 
’ consin Schoolmasters’ club. The plan for the in 
You will be pleased with the meeting was rather unique. It had its incep. th 
hearty response which can be Poe in ee henge of vg nei and help- = 
ulness whic as always existed among the su 
—— about through the principals and superintendents of western of 
use oif— oe who make up the membership of tel 
the club. s€) 

STUDIES OF For a number of years the schoolmen of 
F AMOUS PICTU E this section have gathered regularly during Mi 
R S the 4 eon year, ot at round table confer. Sr 
ences have presented their problems of eve v 
(186 SUBJECTS) kind. These problems have then become the th 
comprising a series of eight-page leaflets bases for study by the members, each within bo 
which give a good reproduction of the pic- his own school. Subsequent reports in con- ) 
ture, its story and interpretation and a biog- ferences have proved highly stimulating and th 
raphy or biographical discussion of the exceedingly valuable. si¢ 
artist. At the October meeting it was planned to Ja 
Used and endorsed by educators everywhere. have the entire club spend a day in one of UI 
The B the school systems of the district for the pur- th 
ps — pone pond - pose of observing the classroom procedure of Cr 

ulure study Lresentation. teachers in other systems, and learning just 

24 Cents per Dozen Copies, Postpaid what they are doing to carry out their aims. 
It was assumed that each observer would at- “ 

: ‘ _— tempt to preserve a strictly unbiased, critical 
Complete ae = list, FREE attitude towards all work observed, and that er 
rite for it. he would make a report to the group. on 
At Sparta the day was spent in the class- te: 
PARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, rooms until three o’clock, when there was a 
avlorville. Ilinoi round table report from various members on se 

Tay a ae topics selected from the following list of “Ob- 
servation Topics”: = 


























“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Permanent— 
“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
ool Directors everywherel 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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1. Physical plant and its care, including 
janitor service. 

2. The curriculum in junior and senior 
high schools, and the percentage of pu- 
pils in special courses. 

3. The spirit of the school as revealed by 
the attitude of students in classrooms, 
corridors, and study rooms. 

4. Health service, including physical edu- 


Natural Slate : cation. tlle saad 
. Time allotment for various subj in 

Blackboards bgp sm 
Clean— 6. The use of special teaching devices, 


such as contracts, laboratory guides, 
supervised study, collateral reading, ete. 


Economical— 7. The reading in grades 1-3. 
“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 8. The arithmetic in grades 4-6. 
stalled 75 years ago are still 9. The social science in grades 7-8. 
in active use.” 10. The instruction in English and science 


in grade 9, and methods used in assimi- 
lating rural pupils. 

11. The instruction in mathematics and 
history in grades 10-12. 

12. Extra-curricular activities and their 
management. 

13. The special courses in music, art, com- 
merce, agriculture, home economics, ete. 

14. The school library and its effectiveness. 

15. Specific reports on the relative amounts 
of teacher activity and pupil activity. 
(Reports of different observers upon 
the same teachers). 

16. Observation on the relative amounts of 
drill, instruction, and testing used by 
certain teachers. 
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Each principal had chosen two topics upon 
which to report. 

All the men assembled agreed that the meet- 
ing was the most valuable one ever held by 
the club. While every man had a critical at- 
titude, his criticism was in every way con- 
structive, and while there were many reports 
of splendid work being done, there was no 
tendency merely to whitewash everything ob- 
served. 

After dinner, Mr. Callahan, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Snodgrass addressed the group. The 
Sparta board of education was represented by 
five of its members. Dr. Beebe, president of 
the board, expressed pleasure at the visit of 
both the state and local leaders of education. 

Two subjects coming out of the reports at 
this meeting form the basis for special con- 
sideration in each principal’s school until the 
January meeting, when Dr. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago is to be the guest of 
the club. The meeting will be held at the La 
Crosse State Teachers college. 





Formal dedication of the new Footville 
scheol, Rock county, took place November 18. 
All grades are being housed in the new mod- 
ern building, from the first through the sec- 
ond year of high school. A staff of four 
teachers is employed, under the supervision of 
Mr. Cushman, who acts as teacher for high 
school subjects. 
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The annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Kindergarten association was held in Mil- 
waukee on November 4. Reports of special 
interest were given by the Extension and Edu- 
cation Committee. The extension activities in 
the state have been well worked out during 
the last two years, thanks to the organization 
of district kindergarten chairmen for each 
congressional district, with a P. T. A. coop 
erating member, and Miss Nina C. Vande- 
walker’s pamphlet “Wisconsin Needs More 
Kindergartens.” This has afforded a splendid 
point of departure for the committee work 
which has been ably carried out by the general 
chairman, Miss Elizabeth Henry, Milwaukee. 
The chairman of the Education Committee, 
Miss Louise M. Alder, has been at work upon 
a “Four and Five Year Curriculum for Kind- 
ergartens.” The help of a strong working 
committee enabled her to give her report in 
the form of the first section of this curricu- 
lum. It has been mailed to all members of 
the W. S. K. A. The second section is ready 
for mimeographing, and a third will be com- 
pleted during the year. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Louise M. Alder, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee; Vice-President, Clara C. 
James, Oshkosh; Cor. Secretary, Lillian Mur- 
phy, Fond du Lac; Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, Virginia Zillier, Shorewood; Aud- 
itor, Elsie Cartack, Racine. 








SOUND HEALTH 


demands pure foods. To have easily digested bakings ey 
use Calumet. Contains only such ingredients as have ©) 
been officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


MAKES BAKING EASIER—IT’S DOUBLE ACTING 
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Try These On Your Encyclopedia 


Here are the latest facts regarding three im- 
portant subjects. These last-minute facts are 
typical of the accuracy with which hundreds 
of subjects are brought strictly to date in 
the 1927 Compton’s. Any encyclopedia ac- 
tually revised during 1927 will contain this 
information. 

SULPHUR: The United States now gets 99 per cent of its 


supply from Texas. Until recently nearly all of our sulphur 
came from Sicily and Lovisiana. 


LABRADOR: All of Labrador (120,000 square miles) now 
belongs to Newfoundland. Up until a short time ago Quebec 
claimed 110,000 square miles. 

TELEVISION: A recent development—a process of trans- 
mitting moving pictures by radio or by wire. 


NOTE: Our Revision Editor has prepared a very 
valuable booklet on encyclopedia revision, con- 
taining an extensive list of important subjects 
requiring recent revision, which will enable you 
in a few minutes to test any encyclopedia on its 
up-to-dateness. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy. Just use the coupon below. 
When you go to an encyclopedia for infor- 
mation you must know that it is right. In the 
selection of an encyclopedia you must first, 
of course, satisfy yourself of its interest value, 
its general usefulness, its accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness. After you have satisfied your- 
self on these points, just as paramount a fac- 
tor is the matter of up-to-dateness. You have 
a right to expect that any encyclopedia you 
purchase is up-to-date at the time of purchase. 


To save time and effort—and to make for 
certainty—no other encyclopedia can serve 
you as surely as Compton’s. For Compton’s is 
the only encyclopedia that is kept continu- 
ously up-to-date by frequent and thorough 
revisions, so the purchaser knows that he 
can rely on it for the latest facts in all de- 
partments of knowledge. 


July 1 1927, was another red-letter day in 
the annals of Comptons’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, for it marked its Eighth complete re- 
vision. The Compton’s you purchase now 
is revised in every detail up to that date. 


USE THIS COUPON 


F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge your val- 
uable booklet on encyclopedia revision. I understand 
that this does not obligate me in any way. 

Name - —_ cceceses — ecsvease cocseccces: c0ee ence oo 


Address 


Positios —— 
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No more candidates for a master’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin will be al- 
lowed to do part of their work in absentia, 
the graduate school faculty ruled recently, 
University rules formerly permitted the earn- 
ing of a master’s degree by three summer ses- 
sions in residence, two periods of equivalent 
credit in absentia, and a thesis done in ab- 
sentia within a period of five eonsecutive 
years. 

To offset the abolition of absentia credit 
toward higher degrees, the graduate school 
offers a nine weeks’ summer session carrying 
credit equivalent to one-half a full semester. 
Since the master’s degree work ordinarily is 
done in two semesters, it now may be obtained 
by four consecutive summer sessions of nine 
weeks each. Last summer 216 candidates for 
higher degrees were enrolled in the long ses- 
sion. 

Dean C. S. Slichter reported to the graduate 
faculty an enrollment this fall of 975 stu- 
dents, almost 100 more than last year. 


Superior State Teachers College 


The Superior State Teachers college has 
made application for rating by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Miss Marjory Bateman, director of wom- 
en’s athletics, recently staged a field day in 
which the entire training school, including the 
junior high school, participated. 


On Thursday, December 1, Ross L. Finney, 
of the University of Minnesota, delivered 
three lectures. March 15 and 16, Miss Maude 
McBroom, principal of the elementary school 
of the University of Iowa, will conduct a se- 
ries of demonstrations and conferences. Pro- 
fessor F. B. Knight, of the University of 
Iowa, will give a series of demonstrations at 
the summer session, July 5 and 6. 

George E. Simpson has been employed to 
take the place of V. E. van Patter as pro- 
fessor of social sciences. Mr. Simpson is a 
graduate of Coe college, and has his master’s 
degree from the University of Missouri. At 
Missouri he had a fellowship in sociology. 


The faculty of the College meets every 
Tuesday afternoon. At the last meeting Miss 
Elizabeth Monger discussed the social science 
work done at the Horace Mann school at Co- 
lumbia. At the previous meeting Miss Bertha 
Trudelle discussed the activity program dem- 
onstrated by Mrs. Daisy Hetherington at the 
University of California last summer. At the 
next meeting Miss Blanche Barse will dis- 
cuss the philosophy of Hugh Mearns. 

A new club has been organized, known as 
the Tricksters Club. This is composed of stu- 
dents who have done outstanding work in be- 
half of the college. 
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Work on the new Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Language has been begun at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by Professor William A. 
Craigie, who has just returned from Oxford, 
where he secured all the material contributed 
by Americans for the monumental Oxford 
English Dictionary. Professor Craigie was 
one of the editors-in-chief of the Oxford dic- 
tionary, which took fifty years to complete. 
The American dictionary will not require so 
long a time, however, since it will cover only 
three centuries. 

The languages of England and the United 
States have deviated so much that authorities 
are agreed a new lexicon is required. “The 
United States is now at a period of intellectual 
creativeness and invention,” Professor Craigie 
daid in talking about the new dictionary. 
“The extraordinary facility that Americans 
exhibit in the coining of picturesque and ex- 
pressive slang is only one of the many mani- 
festations of this creativeness. Slang repre- 
sents the creative instincts of the ordinary 
man and is one of the chief sources from 
which a language is being constantly enriched. 
The test of slang is its utility; if it fills a 
want, it will get into the language.” 

















The first meeting of the year of the Dodge 
County Schoolmasters club was held at Wau- 
pun on October 19. Fifty-five schoolmasters 
from Dodge county and a number of guests 
from other counties attended. Superintend- 
ent S. B. Tobey of Wausau was the speaker 
on this occasion. 


Ethel MacGaffey and Rhea Stiles, seniors 
in Waupun High school, recently had manu- 
scripts published by national high school 
Magazines. An essay by Ethel MacGaffey ap- 
peared in the October first number of The 
Scholastic. A poem by Rhea Stiles was 
printed in the October 15 number of The 
Magazine World. 








Who Will Pay 

Your Doctor, Your Nurse 
and Your Board Bill--- 
When You are Sick? 


It is an actual fact, proven by the 
records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and 
loss of salary through Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher 
this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up yceur savings, or to 
run into debt, to carry you through a 
period of enforced idleness, when the 
T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that 
burden? 

The Teacher Casualty Underwriters is 
a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than 
a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come when you are sick or quarantined, 
or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital 
Benefits. 


Heads or Tails, You Win 


Thank you for your prompt and fair 
settlement of my claim. Dr. Winship was 
right when he said: “You win whether 
you win or lose”. If you do not meet 
with catastrophe you are in luck, and if 
you do. you are in luck if you are pro- 
tected by a T. C. U. Umbrella; so that, 
heads or tails, you win.—TIsobel R. Lay, 
Managing Editor, Journal of Edueation. 
Boston, Mass. 

T. C. U. protection is for teachers and 
is low in cost. It is yours if you want it. 
but it can do nothing for you—when the 
time of need comes—unless you accept 
now. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then mail you full narticulars of how 
we protect teachers. Please do it today 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., $14 FT. Cc. U. Bldg, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am incerested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and book of testimonials. 


WADE Sik dia deindinerecttiacdsediawecsdcetaeees 


REOPOEED © bc coc. cecnceesucesdvedasaccagasvens 
(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation) 
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FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 

You can earn a free trip to Europe next sum- 
mer by enrolling your friends in our excel- 
lent Student Tours for 1928. Itinerarles are 
now rendy and include a cruise through the 
Mediterranean in specially chartered steam- 
ers, as last year. Full information from 
Agency Department. 


Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 
2929 Broadway, New York City 
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25th 


No charge to school o 
Willard N. Parker, Mannger 
Helen M, Batty, Asst, Manager 








THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Wisconsin’s great clearing oe teachers and school officers 
ear 


State licensed, bonded, 
Personally conducted b 





——— 


and regulated. 

experienced teachers. 

cers for our services. 
14 South Carroll Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 











EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 
A well known tour company wishes to communti- 
cate with men or women, leaders in their com- 
munities, who would be willing to assist in or- 
ganizing a group for economical travel in Europe. 
Previous foreign travel experience not necessary. 
All or part of a 60 day trip in July and August, 
1928 visiting 8 countries, may be earned. Write 
giving age, position, and activities engaged in, 
to BE. 8. Batterson, 310 So. Michigan, Chicago. 











Paul Scott Mowrer, author of numerous ar- 
ticles on current world politics, has prepared 
a thirty-six page reading course on The For- 
eign Relations of the United States in which 
he discusses briefly the international relations 
of the United States and suggests six very 
readable books which will furnish a sound 
background for an understanding of the sub- 
ject. 


In his short essay preceding the books rec- 
ommended, Mr. Mowrer asks such questions 
as these: 

How can peace best be preserved? Is Pan- 
Americanism a success? Should we build a 
new canal in Nicaragua? Is our large trade 
with Japan a sufficient guarantee of Japanese— 
American peace? The reader will find an- 
swers to these and other questions by reading 
the books which the author recommends. 

This is the twenty-ninth course in the 
“Reading with a Purpose” series published 
by the American Library Association. 

The thirtieth course in this series is A 
Study of English Drama on the Stage, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, author and dramatic 
critic. Mr. Eaton opens his discussion by ask- 
ing “What makes a play different from a 
novel or printed story? What makes one play 
effective in the theater and another one in- 
effective?” He answers these and other ques- 
tions in a brief survey of English drama from 
the earliest beginnings as “mystery” and 
“morality” plays to its present form under 
dramatists such as Shaw and Galsworthy. In 
the last half of his essay, Mr. Eaton recom- 
mends and discusses six books, some of plays, 
others telling of the development of English 
drama. 





School Carnival Supplies 


Sn a 


Novelties (balloons, hats, noise- =~. 
makers, etc.) Party favors. Free 

lists. “How to Stage a School . 
Carnival.” Revised, ells how to 
organize, manage and advertise. 
Describes fifty sideshow stunts. 
Postpaid 25c. 

ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Box 7, H. P. Sta, 


Des Moines Iowa 











The P. T. A. of Waupun is trying a new 
plan this year to stimulate interest and in- 
crease attendance at meetings. Various 
groups are assuming responsibility for the 
meetings: October, Organization Night; No- 
vember, Fathers’ Night; December, Mothers’ 
Night; January, Teachers’ Night; February, 
Graded Schools; March, High School; April, 
Students; May, Community Night. The No- 
vember meeting in charge of the fathers ful- 
filled all expectations in the way of interest 
and attendance. The program was given by 
the men themselves and included songs by a 
men’s chorus. Dr. Marten of Kenosha gave 
an address on “The Art of Reading.” About 
140 parents attended the meeting. 





Professor Arthur A. Upham, teacher in the 
science department of Whitewater normal 
school for 35 years and one of the best known 
educators in Wisconsin, died November 20 at 
his home in Whitewater. His health had been 
failing for several years. He was lovingly 
known as “Daddy” Upham by hundreds of 
friends and former pupils. 

Professor Upham served as president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association for 
a number of years and as chairman of the 
state board of examiners. He also was super- 
intendent of city schools and served as mayor 
of Whitewater from 1909 to 1911. 





When one of the girls of the Berlin high 
school recently suffered a broken leg in an ac- 
cident in the gymnasium, fellow members of 
The Girls’ League of the high school sponsored 
a “movie” and raised thirty-six dollars for 
her benefit. 
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Northern Michigan is to be the summer 
residence of the National High School Orches- 
tra next year, it is announced by Joseph E. 
Maddy of Ann Arbor, organizer and presid- 
ing genius of this unique organization. The 
National High School Orchestra was first 
brought together in Detroit in April, 1926, as 
the outstanding feature of the convention of 
Music Supervisors’ national conference. The 
orchestra was again assembled at Dallas, 
Texas, in March of this year for the conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., and there it numbered 268 play- 
ers, gathered from 39 states. 

Mr. Maddy’s thought is to arrange some 
sort of pleasant meeting-ground for these 
young musicians, away from the austerities of 
a national musical convention. The camp site 
consists of 850 acres of woodland. On the 
property is a natural depression which will be 
converted into an amphitheatre capable of 
seating more than 20,000, and one of the fea- 
tures of the camp will be orchestra and band 
concerts, operas and pageants. 

The camp will be divided into two sections, 
a girls’ camp on Green Lake and a boys’ camp 
on Duck Lake, about a mile distant. Each 
camp will be fully equipped with well built 
cottages, each housing 10 players and a coun- 
sellor. Each cottage will have electric lights, 
running water, toilet and shower bath, sleep- 
ing and practice rooms. Other equipment will 
include rehearsal buildings, mess halls, assem- 
bly halls, boats, tennis courts, golf course, 
bathing and baseball equipment. 

The orchestra will be financed by means of 
scholarships provided by schools, clubs, citi- 
zens, or business firms. Any high school may 
nominate a candidate for the orchestra with 
the understanding that if the candidate is ac- 
cepted the nominators will raise the amount 
of the scholarship. The scholarship fee is 
placed at $300 for the first year but will be 
materially reduced as the equipment and 
buildings are paid for and the proceeds from 
concerts are applied toward the expense of 
maintaining the camp. Only high school stu- 
dents are eligible. It is planned to conduct the 
camp for eight weeks each summer. 

The officers of the National High School 
Orchestra Association, a corporation organized 
for this specific purpose, are Joseph E. Maddy, 
president, and Willis Pennington, of Detroit, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The new Lincoln school at Rice Lake will 
be ready for occupancy after the holidays. 
The building contains eight classrooms and 
is a model of its kind. 

The erection of the proposed “Truesdell Me- 
morial” building for the Green Lake County 
Rural Normal in Berlin is indefinitely post- 
poned because of legal obstacles. 


Physical trainers, superintendents, and 
principals of central Wisconsin met in Wau- 
sau December 3 to discuss football and ar- 
range next year’s schedule. 
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“TEACHER, TELL US A STORY!” 

If you are a teacher of History and love 
your work, that is just what you are eager 
to do, tell your pupils those stories from 
American History that will make the past 
live again for them. But your children are 
held accountable for the possession of 
FACTS! An outline such as “Settler and 
Patriot’’—if, for instance, you are ne 
the French and English Colonial Period o 
American History — gives your pupils all 
NECESSARY facts in a graphic manner—and 
leaves YOU free to make your subject a 
power in the lives of your children. Send 
5 cents for a sample copy. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 








3100 Broadway New York City 





Teachers—Principals—Supervisors 
of Music—Double Your Income! 


This Big Institution 
Will Help You 


The Music Arts Wholesale Company, famous 
throughout the middle west, offers you this 
opportunity to easily secure extra money. 


NO SELLING NECESSARY 


You simply agree to become our source of sale leads. You 
may represent us in an active selling way if you prefer. You 
are in the midst of activities which involve our products. Get 
this information to us so our trained sales representatives have 
live material to work on is all you are asked to do. 


LIBERAL COMPENSATION ASSURED 


We have enlisted many principals, teachers, musle supervisors 
the state over. If you wish, we will secure written testi- 
monials from them for you. 


WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICAL PRODUCTS 


are distributed by us, including Mason & Hamlin, Knabe,, 
Chickering, Haines, J. & C. Fischer and Marshall & Wendel 
pianos with the Ampico (the greatest reproducing medium ever 
devised, Miessner (the official school piano of Wisconsin) 
Buescher Saxophones and Band Instruments — Paramount 
Benjos—Leedy and Ludwig Drums and a full line of other 
band and orchestra instruments. World’s leading phonographs 
and radios and the Kilgen Pipe Organ. 


Send the coupon TODAY 
—we will mail you further details 


Music-Arts Mholesale Co. 


Broadway at Mason St. 
MILWAUKEE 


Kesselman Building 


Music-Arts Wholesale Co. 


Please eend me full information on how you can easily help me 
increase my income. 


Name. ..-.-.- 
Address- . 


Gi sécnscen 7 ‘ ward 
Lam () Principal ( ) Teacher ( ) Music Supervisor 
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The Highland high school faculty attended 
the Milwaukee convention 100% strong. 

The Highland school — and parent- 
teacher association have taken a definite stand 
on the public dance and the school youngster. 
Any student found attending a public dance 
during the school week will be severely dis- 
ciplined and will be liable to expulsion from 
school. 


Platteville State Teachers College 


L. J. Leitl, a Wisconsin football star, took 
charge of athletics at the opening of the school 
year. In addition to being an all-around ath- 
lete, Mr. Leitl is a coach of considerable ex- 
perience, having held this position at Kewau- 
nee and also in the Wisconsin High school. 
Last year he helped Thistlethwaite coach the 
line during spring practice. 

D. Alice Taylor, a critic in the primary de- 
partment, resigned her position the last of 
September to accept one in the training school 
of the state normal school at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

The training school facilities of the rural 
department have been increased. Two schools 


in the open country have been taken over by’ 


the college, and both are now being used as 
demonstration schools. Here the students of 
the department are working under the direc- 
tion of experienced and well-trained critics. 
County Superintendent F. E. Ralph and Miss 
Carolyn Peterson, supervisor of the rural 
schools of southern Grant county, are assist- 
ing in the supervision of these schools. 





The Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, has authen- 
tic and exceedingly valuable material on 
health education, easily adaptable to the 
needs of universities, colleges, normal schools, 
and high schools. 

The Foundation is a social organization 
with a program based entirely on the develop- 
ment of positive health among apparently well 
adults through health education and demon- 
stration. At the beginning of its activity in 
1922 the Foundation issued the Positive 
Health Series, a set of six pamphlets contrib- 
uted to by the best authorities on the subjects 
included. 

Although this Series was prepared espe- 
cially to serve as a common text for the adult 
lay individual, institutions of learning in the 
first two years after its appearance made such 
a demand for it that the Foundation began a 
simple circularization, suggesting its value to 
departments of health and physical education. 
The Foundation material is now in use in 
varying quantities in over 800 educational in- 
stitutions,—both higher and secondary, 


Following is a brief statement of the con- 
tents of the Series: 


> 
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Pamphlet I 


Part I. Interpretation of the Health Ex. 
amination. 
II. Individual Exercises — T[llys. 


trated. 
Pamphlet II 


Part I. Direction for a Local Set-Up for 
Examination, 
II. Popular Presentation of Positive 
Health. 
III. Posture, Feet, and Shoes. 


Pamphlet III 

Nutrition, by E. V. McCullum. 
Pamphlet IV 

Mental Health, by White and Taft. 
Pamphlet V 

Reproduction, by Walter B. Cannon, M. (¢. 
Pamphlet VI 

Recreation, by Lindeman. 


HE London Spectator no doubt had 

a large audience in mind in print- 

ing this, and one on whom not much 
sympathy is spilt: 


GEOGRAPHY 
By G. D. MARTINEAU 


I teach them interesting things 
Of where all goods are made, 
Of what their manufacture brings 

In profitable trade. 


I teach them from a bloodless book 
To scan a bloodless chart, 

And pray one day their eyes may look 
To find the throbbing heart. 


I teach that crumbling mountains built 
The spreading plains below; 

But I can smell the river silt 
In lands I do not know. 


Around the desks I fret and fume; 
I set them routes to trace, 

But I can feel the deep-sea spume 
Lash fiercely at my face. 


The pastures of the coastal belt, 
The soil the farmer tills 

Speak nothing of the glassy Scheldt, 
Toy villages, and mills. 


I teach of rain that comes in June 
To slake the withered grass; 
But I can hear the fresh monsoon 
Roar down, thin out, and pass. 


Shall I so teach, the livelong day, 
In inches and degrees, 

And never try to sail away 
Beyond the charted seas? 


Nay: after dinner, lessons done, 
I have my fitful nap, , 

And point my dream-boat to the sun 
Across a worn old map. 
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New Textbooks 


Reading and Literature 


by Melvin E. Haggerty 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


Textbooks for a modern Reading-Litera- 
ture course in Junior High and Upper 
Grammar grades. 


Introductory Chemistry 
By Neil E. Gordon 
Professor of Chemistry 
University of Maryland 


A high school textbook in chemistry that 
follows most closely the revised (1927) 
outline of the committee of education of 
the American Chemical Society for a 
standard minimum high school course and 
for supplementary topics. 


Write for descriptive information about 
these books. 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wisconsin Representative 
Box 393, Wautoma 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Olinois 





Better Sieoles Saar Peinies Sinel 


Be sure to order for your class, for 
supplementary reading, and for your li- 
brary these books which have been rec- 
ommended by your State Reading Circle 
Board for the Wisconsin Young People’s 
Reading Circle: 

Adventures in Storyland— 

A Primer by Taylor $.60 

Better Health for Little Americans— 


by Lawson -70 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—by Craik .55 


The Hygienic Pig and Other Stories— 


by Heath are .70 
A Pet Reader—by Lawson K ee 
Stories of Animal Village— 

by Richey : emer 
Story-Book Tales—by Ashton_. — Soe 
Teenie-Weenie Land— 

by Donahey and Baker . al ee 


Every Primary and Rural School Teacher 
should have a copy of this most help- 
ful book, adopted for the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Reading Circle: 
Motivated Primary Activi- 

ties for Rural Teachers. 

By Metcalf - 90c 
Complete Catalog of Books and School 

Materials mailed free upon request. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers 
17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 





























WINSTON 








A Complete Course 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith 


of Columbia University 


HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new book for beginners that has been a 
phenomenal success. Although written in 
delightful story form it is a real introduction 
to the more formal study of geography. 
Nearly 400 illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries. Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II, Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 


These books, more than any other geo- 
graphic texts, tell of human action, of the 
world as the home of man. State after state 
has adopted them. 

Do you wish AGEOGRAPHY PROBLEM? 


Send for the illustrated Flood articles by Dr. 
Smith. They offer excellent teaching materials. 
A limited number will be sent free. 








THE JOHN C.WINSTON all 
23-633 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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The Moeser Extended 
Arm Insures 
Correct Posture 





From One Superintendent 
to Another 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Oak Park, IIl., writ- 
ing to Supt. B. O. Skinner, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, said of the National 
Semi-Steel Desk with Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best 
thing that we have found to insure erect 
posture, and the pupils assure us that the 
seats are more comfortable and more 
convenient for desk work through the 
addition of this arm rest. Our Board is 
placing a large order for further instal- 
lation of this type of desk.” 


No Twisting in Seat 

By the use of the Extended Arm Rest 
we obviate all necessity for pupil twist- 
ing in the seat and facing the light in 
order 'to secure support for the arm when 
writing; also greatly increase the usable 
writing and working surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can 
be furnished with any National School 
Desk. : 

You will be interested in our Catalog 
and Circulars on National School Equip- 
ment. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 




















What Do 
You Need? 





We have a new Library button that 
is a “booster” for your service to 
the students. Our mahogany and 
oak book racks continue to please 
our customers, every mail bring- | 
ing new orders. | 


The little DEMCO steel truck is 
winning praise from every State in 
the Union and many foreign coun- 
tries. 


Do you need a splendid, thick chair 
pad for desk or office? We havea | 
real one, made for comfort and pro- 
tection. A rubber pad one inch 
thick covered with felt. 


Are you satisfied with your library 
paste? You will be, if you are | 
using our new AGOKEE paste. It | 





needs no thinning with water. It 
will not grain or mould. 


SEND FOR A QUART TODAY 


Qemco 
Libra ry AY: upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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Juniors Own Composition Book 


Sterling A. Leonard, Associate Professor of English in charge of Courses in the 
Teaching of English, the Wisconsin High School, and the University of Wisconsin; 
and Effie B. McFadden, San Francisco State Teachers College. 


The new book makes an instant appeal. Juniors Own 
Composition Book, addressed to the pupil himself, is delight- 
fully and naturally written, and developed in such a sane and 
attractive way that few pupils could resist its “pull.” 


The text, built on interests interpreted with fine feeling 
for the pupil’s viewpoint, drives straight at real mastery of 
essentials in English. 


Apt and mirth-provoking pictures further brighten this 
attractive text. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. A-100) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
536 So. Clark St. 





























A New Series of Silent Readers 
Pearson & Hunt’s Everyday Reading 


For Grades Four, Five, and Six 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Book One (Fourth Grade) 
Book Two (Fifth Grade) 


Book Three (Sixth Grade) 
Manual for Teachers (For the Series) 


Each Book is composed of about sixty easy selections, illustrating the 
various types of reading and providing specific training for their most im- 
portant purposes. 


The Manual for Teachers gives explicit and complete instructions, 
beh devices, and suggestive detailed lesson plans, and teaching 
methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 E. 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Welcome Teachers 


To Madison and 


The Park Hotel 


200 Modern Rooms 


(all outside) 


Rooms—Running Water, $1.50 to $2.00; Double, $2.50. 
Rooms—New Private Toilets, $2.00 to $2.50; Double, $3.00, $3.50. 
Rooms—Bath, $2.50, $3.00; Double, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
3 or more to room, without bath, $1.50 each person. 
3 or more to room, with bath, $1.75 to $2.00 each person. 
COFFEE SHOP 
Club Breakfasts, 30c to 60c Lunch, 50¢ to 65c Dinner, $1.00 
Moderately Priced a la Carte 

The hotel for your wife, mother or sister. Your credit is good at the Park Hotel. 


Special attention given to all Ladies 
Hotel thoroughly remodeled, redecorated and refurnished 


WALTER A. POCOCK, Prop. 
MADISON WISCONSIN 

















